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But  advanced  technology  and  superior  graphic 
quality  are  only  the  beginning  when  it  comes 
to  success  stories  at  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publisher  of  The  Arizona  Republic  and 
The  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Take  a  look  at  some  recent  accomplishments: 

Household  penetration 
We  rank  sixth-highest  among  the  nation’s 
largest  daily  newspapers;  and  on  Sunday  The 
Republic  ranks  fifth. 

Circulation 

470443,  daily  (13th  in  the  nation) 
607,010,  Sunday  (15th  in  the  nation) 

Technology 

A  state-of-the-art  production  facility,  completed 
in  1992,  puts  PNI  in  a  class  by  itself  in  terms  of 
electronic  page  make-up,  100%  offset  printing, 
design  and  graphic  quality. 

Innovation 

We've  added  a  variety  of  new  products  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  value-conscious  readers 
and  advertisers:  TOTAL  Card,  Home  Buying 
Choices/AdSnap  and  PressLine. 

Sure,  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.  looks  good 
on  paper.  But  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
readers  and  advertisers  also  has  made 
The  Arizona  Repuhlic/The  Phoenix  Gazette 
the  foremost  news  and  information  source  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Sun. 
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Did  You  Read  These 

A 

Important  E6?P  Articles 
In  September? 


Increased  Interest 
In  Print  Journalism 

But  annual  j -school  survey  shows 
that  salaries  of  graduates  are  no 
longer  keeping  pace  with  inflation. 

Politics  And  Journalism  - 
New  Jersey-style 

Increasingly,  newspaper  journalists 
are  taking  jobs  with  politicians  and 
later  returning  to  newspapers, 
raising  debate,  questions,  concerns 
and  eyebrows  in  the  state’s  media 
circles. 

Cop  Probed  For  Allegedly 
Striking  Photographer 

Boston  police  investigating 
complaint  that  officer  slapped  and 
verbally  abused  a  photographer  of  a 
black-oriented  weekly. 

Covering  Crime 
In  Black  And  White 

News  is  played  differently  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  part  of  the  city  it 
originates  from,  according  to  some 
panelists  at  Unity  ’94. 

New  Sunday 
Business  Supplement 

Bloomberg  ‘soft’  launches  personal 
finance  magazine  in  13  newspaper 
markets  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  5.8  million. 


Three  Southern  California 
Dailies  Form  Ad  Network 

Goal  is  to  attract  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

Press  Pool 
Was  Ready  To  Go 

Haiti  invasion  would  have  been 
the  first  combat  test  of  new  media 
arrangements  since  the  Persian 
Gulf  War;  those  involved  say  it 
would  have  been  a  success,  citing 
‘strong  planning’  and  ‘good  faith’ 
on  the  part  of  military. 

Covering  Woodstock 

For  the  three  daily  newspapers  that 
cover  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  of 
New  York,  the  festival  was  the 
culmination  of  military-style 
planning,  preparation  and 
coordination. 


Whither  Weather  Color? 

Some  newspapers  are  having 
second  thoughts  about  colorizing 
their  daily  weather  map. 

Ad  Director  Zaps  Columnist 
At  His  Newspaper 

Writes  letter  to  advertisers  who 
canceled  their  ads,  calling  the 
columnist  petty,  foolish,  sopho- 


Publisher  Joins  Board 
Of  Casino  Operator 

Susan  Clark -Jackson  defends  her 
move;  Reno  Gazette-Journal 
staffers  upset;  mixed  reaction  from 
news  execs  around  the  state. 

Keyless  Offset  Color 

It’s  a  simple  success  story  at  the 
South  Bend  Tribune. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P, 

Editor^^Publisher 

The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Newspapering 

Start  your  own  subscription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  lor  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212}  6754380. 
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TALK  TO 
PUBUSHIIMG 
BU5II\IESS 
SYSTEMS 


Newspapering  today  is  a  whole  new  world.  It 
demands  managers  who  are  bold  and  decisive, 
in  addition  to  being  brave.  Your  advertising 
business  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  won’t  come 
back  by  itself.  You  have  got  to  go  get  it  back. 

That  means  making  some  big  moves. 

Some  smart  nnoves.  Now. 

Publishing  Business  Systems  has  a  keen 
understanding  of  what  advertisers  are  looking 
for — the  efficiency  that  accrues  from  targeting, 
the  impact  that  flexibility  generates. 

So  from  the  ground  up,  we  designed  our 
MediaPlus™  line  of  newspaper  business  software 
products  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  begin  taking 
advantage  of  database  marketing.  What  sets 
MediaPlus  products  apart  is  that  they  are  written 
in  a  database  language  so  that  you  can  get 
going  now.  Settle  for  anything  less  and  you 
are  likely  to  be  playing  catch  up  for  the  next 
two  years. 

What  sets  PBS  apart,  and  a  major  reason 
why  we  have  out-stripped  the  competition  for 
more  than  two  years  running,  is  our  almost 


fanatical  commitment  to  customer  sen/ice 
and  support.  We  insist  on  working  with  our 
customers  every  step  of  the  way — during 
installation,  training  periods  and,  once  a 
system  goes  live,  every  day  thereafter. 

Niche  marketing  has  brought  demands 
by  advertisers  that  media  offer  them  the  ability 
to  be  more  varied  and  irrare  selective  in  their 
promotion  thrusts.  Some  may  call  it  street-by¬ 
street  selling.  Others  one-on-one  or  personal 
marketing.  Database  marketing,  of  course,  is 
the  most  commonly  used  term. 

It’s  an  environment  of  opportunity.  For  you 
to  sell  customized  insert  programs.  Alternate 
delivery  services.  Direct  mail  campaigns.  All  real¬ 
istic  sources  of  new  revenues.  Scores  of  news¬ 
papers  are  already  relying  on  PBS  to  help  them 
with  their  nnost  challenging  business  problems. 

Let’s  talk.  Call  Gina  Spiller,  our  manager 
of  product  development,  at 
708  699-5727.  Or  write  her 
at  1350  East  Touhy  Ave., 

Des  Plaines,  IL  60018. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOUR 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

4  5  6  7  8  910 

9  10  11  12  13  1415 

13  14  15  16  17  1819 

11  12  13  14  15  1617 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

20  21  22  23  24  2526 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

w^>^,25  26  27  28  29 

27  28  29  30 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

OCTOBER 

1  6>20  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly, 
Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Toronto 

22- 25  —  Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Vista  Resort  International,  Pittsburgh 

23- 25  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Hotel  Inter-Con¬ 
tinental,  Chicago 

23- 26  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  South¬ 
ern  Region  Marketing  and  Promotion  Conference,  Wyndham  Mid¬ 
town  Hotel,  Atlanta 

24- 28  —  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  Technology  Stud¬ 
ies  Conference  for  Educators  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 

28-30  —  Detroit  Newspaper  Design  Conference  for  Minority  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Atheneum  Hotel,  Detroit 

NOVEMBER 

1  -3  —  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  La  Jolla  Hotel, 
San  Diego 

2-4  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
Chicago 

12  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Minority  Job  Fair,  Friday 
Continuing  Education  Center,  Chapel  Hill 

24-25  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)/lnternational  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Readership 
Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Paris 

FEBRUARY 

4-8  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Interactive  Newspapers  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Reunion  Center  Hotel,  Dallas 

R- 11  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La 
Polona  Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

MARCH 

1  -4  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4- R  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Sheraton  Ho¬ 
tel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5- 8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Cooperative  Marketing 
Conference/Research  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World, 
Orlando 

6-  10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8- 11  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Con¬ 
ference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

31-4/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference/Northwest  Print¬ 
ing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

4-2  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole  Hotel,  Dallas 

24-26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Publishers’  Conven¬ 
tion,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  Orleans 
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In  Brief _ 

Book  author  among 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
OJ.  commentators 

THE  BEST-SELLING  author  of  Presumed  Innocent,  a  con¬ 
troversial  one-time  Chicago  mayoral  candidate  and  a  well- 
paid  “jury  consultant”  are  among  the  experts  who  will  pro¬ 
vide  running  commentary  on  the  O.J.  Simpson  murder  trial 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come,  panel  members  will 
write  sidebars  about  developments  in  the  trial,  the  paper  an¬ 
nounced.  Writing  will  undoubtedly  come  easier  to  some  of 
the  experts  than  to  others. 

For  example,  among  the  panelists  is  Scott  F.  Turow,  best 
known  nationally  as  the  author  of  the  best  selling  mysteries 
Presumed  Innocent  and  Burdon  of  Proof.  Turow,  however,  is 
also  a  practicing  attorney  in  Chicago  handling  criminal  de¬ 
fense  and  business  litigation. 

Another  panelist  very  familiar  to  Chicagoans  is  R.  Eugene 
Pincham,  who  recently  retired  as  a  criminal  court  judge.  The 
one-time  third-party  mayoral  candidate,  an  African-Ameri¬ 
can,  is  best  known,  however,  for  making  what  critics  called  a 
racially  inflammatory  remark  during  the  re-election  cam¬ 
paign  bout  10  years  ago  for  the  late  Harold  Washington,  the 
city’s  first  black  mayor. 

Also  on  the  panel  are  Joseph  DiLeonardi,  the  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois;  George  C.  Howard,  a  lo¬ 
cal  defense  attorney;  Sara  Parikh,  a  jury  consultant;  and  Lor- 
na  Propes,  a  former  Cook  County  prosecutor. 

More  local  news  at  Gannett 
papers  in  suburban  N.Y.C. 

TEN  EDITIONS  OF  Gannett  Co.’s  suburban  New  York  City 
papers  have  moved  local  news  up  to  the  front  section. 

White  Plains,  N.Y.-based  Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers 
made  the  change  to  editions  for  Westchester  and  Putnam 
Counties,  not  its  Rockland  Journal-News  for  Rockland  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  group  circulates  166,000  papers  daily,  210,000  Sunday. 

Other  changes  include  a  new  local  page  called  Our  Town, 
a  snapshot  of  local  news  and  announcements;  a  new  Today 
section,  a  daily  news  guide  to  the  area,  nation  and  world;  and 
earlier  delivery  of  three  editions  of  the  groups’s  flagship  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch. 

“We’re  returning  to  our  roots  and  to  the  kind  of  communi¬ 
ty  journalism  that  first  made  these  newspapers  successful,” 
said  vice  president  and  executive  editor  Ken  Paulson. 

Europeans  to  tour  info  highway 

EUROPEAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  are  planning  a 
sightseeing  trip  on  the  U.S.  information  highway. 

FIE],  the  European  newspaper  publishers  group,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  weeklong  study  tour  of  West  Coast  papers  that  are 
charting  different  courses  into  the  unknown  world  of  elec¬ 
tronic  information  delivery.  Fewer  than  25  people  will  leave 
Paris  Oct.  31  for  visits  in  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Orange 
County,  San  Diego,  Spokane  and  Seattle. 
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Media  General  buys 
Denver  Post  stake 

MEDIA  GENERAL  INC.  has  acquired  a  40%  stake  in  the 
Denver  Post  and  will  take  40%  of  its  net  profits. 

The  Richmond,  Va.,  based  company  exercised,  for  what  it 
called  a  “nominal  amount,”  a  warrant  it  has  held  for  several 
years  to  acquire  40%  of  the  common  stock  of  Denver  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  Media  General  already  owns  the  Denver  compa¬ 
ny’s  preferred  stock  and  elects  half  of  its  directors. 

The  majority  of  Post  stock  is  owned  by  Affiliated  News¬ 
papers  Investments  Inc.,  a  company  controlled  by  W.  Dean 
Singleton  and  Richard  B.  Scudder. 

Media  General  acquired  $30  million  worth  of  Denver  Post 
preferred  stock  earlier  this  year  as  part  of  a  deal  in  which  Sin¬ 
gleton  and  Scudder  bought  out  Media  General’s  40%  inter¬ 
est  in  their  Garden  State  Newspapers  Co.  for  $63  million  in 
cash. 

“The  Denver  Post  is  a  well  managed  and  well  financed  pa¬ 
per,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  continuation  of  our  long  and 
valued  relationship”  with  Singleton  and  Scudder,  said  J. 
Steward  Bryan  III,  Media  General  chairman  and  CEO. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
makes  changes  to 
improve  product 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  has  spun  off  its  Sunday 
help-wanted  classified  section  into  a  stand-alone  employment 
publication.  Called  Jobs,  it  is  a  reformatted  version  of  the 
Sunday  section  and  is  available  for  free  at  250  convenience 
stores,  libraries  and  vocational  schools. 

In  other  initiatives  designed  to  bolster  its  market  position, 
the  Inquirer  has  redesigned  its  final  edition  in  an  effort  to  at¬ 
tract  single-copy  buyers.  Now  called  the  sports  final,  its  con¬ 
tent  is  mostly  the  same  as  the  preceding  edition  but  it  has 
late  sports  scores  atop  page  one  and  headlines  and  photos  are 
bigger.  It  debuted  Sept.  19  in  the  city  but  plans  call  for  ex¬ 
pansion  throughout  the  area. 

A  revamped  and  expanded  weekly  Health  and  Science 
section  was  launched  Monday,  Sept.  19.  Replacing  a  Health 
and  Science  section,  it  covers  astronomy,  medicine,  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  computers.  It  includes  a  science  column  for 
kids.  Readers  can  contact  editors  by  e-mail  on  Delphi. 

The  Inquirer  also  launched  expanded  coverage  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  football  team  during  the  17-week  season. 
On  Fridays  and  Sundays  it  adds  a  second  front  page  with  col¬ 
or  devoted  to  the  team  in  the  sports  section;  Mondays,  there 
are  three  full  pages. 

Finally  the  paper  started  a  weekly  30-minute  high  school 
sports  show  on  TV.  The  Inquirer  High  School  Sports  Show  de¬ 
buted  Sunday,  Sept.  11,  at  11  a.m.  on  WPHL-TV,  channel  17, 
and  runs  through  April  9. 

Scribes  go  multimedia 

TWO  OF  THE  Tampa  Tribune’s  ink  stained  wretches  are 
moonlighting  on  TV. 

Local  columnist  Daniel  Ruth  and  religion  writer  Michelle 
Bearden  have  begun  appearing  on  WFLA-TV  newscasts.  The 
newspaper  and  the  TV  station  are  owned  by  Richmond,  Va.- 
based  Media  General  Inc. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  10/12/94  10/5/94  10/12/93  1 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

48.75 

50.125 

45.375 

American  Publishing  ** 

12.00 

12.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

83.75 

81.25 

57.975 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.375 

28.00 

23.625 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.75 

29.75 

35.00 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

16.375 

16.25 

17.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.875 

47.50 

48.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  # 

18.875 

19.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

50.625 

49.00 

52.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

34.25 

34.25 

31.25 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.50 

23.25 

20.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

28.875 

29.375 

27.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

29.75 

29.75 

35.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.125 

21.50 

25.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ] 

27.75 

26.625 

19.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

33.25 

34.00 

33.00 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.375 

28.875 

26.625 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.625 

30.375 

28.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.00 

53.375 

51.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

**  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 

239.75 

237.25 

222.00 

1  ^  Initial  public  offering  as  of  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

1  ##  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  10/12/94 

10/5/94  10/12/93  I 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.25 

13.625 

12.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.75 

17.625 

19.00 

Reuters  (c)  (d) 

43.50 

42.375 

35.0625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.75 

16.00 

17.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

15.25 

15.875 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.25 

14.25 

13.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.125 

24.125 

22.375 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.11 

5.97 

5.42 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

48.875 

47.75 

57.00 

(a)  Quotes  ate  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  April  8, 1994 

1  Prepared  for  ESP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

Ruth,  whose  columns  run  Monday  through  Friday  in  Hills¬ 
borough  County  editions,  appears  on  11  p.m.  newscasts  Tues¬ 
day  and  Thursday  to  report  on  local  politics  and  business. 

Bearden,  whose  work  appears  mainly  on  the  Saturday  reli¬ 
gion  page,  is  on  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  5  p.m.  news¬ 
casts.  “The  rise  of  the  religious  right  in  politics,  televangelist 
scandals  and  a  renewed  interest  in  spirituality  and  personal 
faith  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  media  pay  a  lot 
closer  attention  to  religion  these  days,”  Bearden  said. 

Papers  sponsor  expo 

PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  sponsored  the  home 
decorating  expositon  HomeDecor  1994,  produced  by  Southex 
Exhibitors  Oct.  14-16 . 
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In  Brief 


Dayton  paper  adds 
themed  local  pages 

THE  DAYTON  DAILY  News  in  Ohio 
is  bolstering  its  local  news  coverage  by 
adding  a  page  of  news  devoted  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  subject  each  weekday. 

Prompted  by  research  showing  read¬ 
ers  wanted  more  local  information,  the 
pages  are:  Monday,  Workplace;  Tuesday, 
Traffic/Travel;  Wednesday,  Crime/Safe¬ 
ty;  Thursday,  Education;  Friday,  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  government  page,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  features  a  column  devoted  to 
watching  average  property  taxes  in  each 
community. 

The  themed  packages,  heavy  with 
graphics  and  statistics,  run  on  page  3B, 
inside  the  MetroToday  section,  and  car¬ 
ry  an  ad  across  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

SPJ  has 
workshops  for 
student  journalists 

MORE  THAN  450  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  attended  a  day  of  journalism 
workshops  at  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University  in  conjunction  with  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists  nation¬ 
al  convention  in  Nashville. 

Pros  from  around  the  country  con¬ 
ducted  sessions  on  topics  ranging  from 
landing  a  first  job  to  improving  writing 
skills. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by  SPJ 
and  MTSU  along  with  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association  and  Tennessee 
Scholastic  Media  Association. 

In  recognition  of  the  event,  the 
Nashville  Board  of  Education  declared 
Sept.  14  Journalism  Day. 

OPC  scholarships 
are  established 

THE  OVERSEAS  PRESS  Club  of 
America  has  established  an  annual 
scholarship  in  memory  of  David 
Schweisberg,  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Beijing  bureau  manager  who  died 
of  a  heart  attack  last  November  at  age 
39. 

Donations  from  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Emanuel  Schweisberg,  and  family 
friends  have  allowed  the  club  to  double 


the  number  of  $1,000  scholarships  to 
four  in  1995. 

The  New  York-based  club  also  said  a 
$3,000  contribution  from  the  Corre¬ 
spondents  Fund  will  finance  a  scholar¬ 
ship  established  in  the  name  of  former 
CBS  journalist  Alexander  Kendrick. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  OPC 
Foundation  president  H.L.  Stevenson, 
320  E.  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

Bundle  haulers 
ruled  independent 
contractors 

A  WASHINGTON  STATE  agency  has 
ruled  that  newspaper  bundle  haulers  are 
independent  contractors  and  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  workers’  compensation  regula-  ^ 
tions. 

The  decision  by  a  judge  on  the  State 
Board  of  Industrial  Insurance  Appeals 
was  a  victory  for  the  Vancouver 
Columbian  in  its  dispute  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industries.  The 
department  had  argued  that  bundle 
haulers  were  covered  workers  under  a 
statute  that  defines  a  “worker”  as  “every 
person  in  this  state  .  . .  who  is  working 
under  an  independent  contract,  the 
essence  of  which  is  his  or  her  personal 
labor.” 

The  company  contended  the  haulers 
are  not  covered  employees  because, 
among  other  things,  they  have  the  right 
to  hire  substitutes. 

The  judge  held  that  a  contract  is  not 
personal  labor  if  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  “must  of  necessity  own  or  supply 
machinery  or  equipment  [as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  usual  hand  tools]  to 
perform  the  contract ...  on  the  record 
there  is  no  doubt  bundle  haulers  are  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  and  not  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  newspaper.  Further,  they  are 
no  more  controlled  by  the  newspaper 
than  a  common  carrier  would  be  con¬ 
trolled.” 

The  state  also  had  argued  that  the 
haulers  should  be  considered  covered 
workers  because  the  Washington 
Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that  the 
haulers  were  employees  subject  to  cov¬ 
erage  under  the  state’s  unemployment 
insurance  act. 

The  judge  also  dismissed  this  argu¬ 
ment,  citing  a  lack  of  similarity  in  the 
language  in  the  workers  compensation 
and  unemployment  insurance  acts. 


Private  deliverers 
select  same  trucker 

ALTERNATE  POSTAL  DELIVERY 
Inc.  and  Publishers  Express,  the  nation’s 
largest  private  mail  companies  and 
competitors  of  sorts,  have  combined 
their  transportation  purchasing  power 
in  an  arrangement  with  Preferred 
Translocation  Systems,  a  trucking  com¬ 
pany  based  in  Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

“The  objective  of  this  program  was  to 
minimize  the  transportation  costs  of 
getting  our  magazines  to  our  various 
market  locations  nationwide,”  said 
APD’s  Melanie  Franz. 

Under  the  agreement.  Preferred 
moves  magazines  first  from  printing 
plants  to  depots  in  Nashville  and 
Chicago,  and  then  by  pool  shipment  to 
75  markets. 

The  system  will  also  save  money  for 
companies  doing  product  sampling,  be¬ 
cause  samples  need  only  be  shipped  to 
one  or  two  depots  instead  of  to  individ¬ 
ual  markets. 

Boston  Globe 
Sunday  price  hike 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  has  increased 
its  Sunday  newsstand  price  25^  to  $1.75 
in  the  metro  area. 

The  increase  is  the  first  Sunday  sin¬ 
gle-copy  price  hike  since  1989  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  hike  last  April  in  areas 
more  than  30  miles  outside  Boston. 
The  company  said  higher  costs  of 
newsprint,  production  and  distribution 
were  responsible. 

NNA,  Willow  Bend 
in  joint  pact 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  joined  forces  with  Dallas- 
based  Willow  Bend  Communications 
Inc.  to  deliver  special  alternate  delivery 
services  to  NNA  members. 

NNA-affiliated  papers  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  information,  consulting,  opera¬ 
tional  reviews,  market  studies  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  offered  by  the  company. 

Willow  Bend  purchased  the  NNA 
newsletter.  Private  Delivery  Monthly, 
which  will  be  absorbed  into  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Optimum  Delivery  publication. 
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®  The  Fourth  Estate 


‘Tublic  journalism” 

FOR  WANT  OF  a  better  phrase,  the  newspaper  people  attending  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  dubbed  the  technique  of  getting  clos¬ 
er  to  the  readers  as  “public  journalism”  —  the  idea  that  newspapers  should 
reach  beyond  their  traditional  role  of  providing  news  and  information  to  be¬ 
come  a  catalyst  for  public  awareness  and  action. 

It  is  an  idea  that  is  catching  on  and  developing  in  many  ways.  It  may  be¬ 
come  a  ground  swell  and  sweep  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
some  traditionalists  who  believe  trained  journalists  know  better  what  a  news¬ 
paper  should  contain  than  does  the  reading  public. 

Gene  Cryer,  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  was  among  those 
setting  the  pace  for  this  discussion,  we  believe,  when  he  told  the  first  World 
Editors  Forum  in  Vienna  recently  how  he  had  assigned  a  senior  editor  to  the 
full-time  job  of  making  sure  the  newspaper  talks  daily  with  its  readers  and 
gives  them  a  voice  in  what  it  does  and  how  it  does  it.  One  hundred-and-thir- 
ty  group  discussions  with  more  than  1,400  readers  of  all  ages  showed  the  staff 
many  changes  that  should  be  made.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Sun-Sentinei 
has  grown  three-fold  in  the  last  15  years  is  enough  to  make  any  red-blooded 
publisher  and/or  editor  salivate. 

Editors  at  NCEW  were  told  how  the  Spokesmari'Review  in  Spokane  has 
developed  “interactive  editors”  who  go  into  the  community  to  find  out  what’s 
on  peoples’  minds  and  get  them  to  write  about  it. 

The  State  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  recently  launched  a  campaign  in  which  for 
two  weeks  every  newsroom  employee,  wearing  bright  buttons  saying  “We’re 
Listening  —  The  State,”  was  out  doing  person-on-the-street  interviews.  Peo¬ 
ple  were  asked  whether  they  read  the  paper,  how  could  it  be  more  relevant, 
and  what  kinds  of  information  they  like  to  see  in  the  newspaper  that  they 
don’t  see  now.  The  goal  was  1,000  interviews  in  two  weeks. 

There  must  be  many  other  newspapers  of  varying  sizes  doing  things  like 
this.  It  all  comes  under  the  heading  of  being  relevant  to  readers  and  the  com¬ 
munity  and,  moreover,  being  local. 

Motor  vehicle  records 

WHAT  SHOULD  THE  press  do  about  the  measure  to  bottle  up  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  records  in  the  various  states,  which  was  tacked  unto  the  monolithic  crime 
bill  at  the  last  minute  and  signed  by  President  Clinton?  There  are  32  states 
in  which  motor  vehicle  records  are  open  to  the  press  and  public.  Unless  they 
and  the  other  states  enact  legislation  within  three  years  allowing  individuals 
to  request  data  concerning  them  not  be  revealed,  it  will  be  blacked  out  every¬ 
where.  There  are  legitimate  fears  that  this  information  can  be  used  for  crim¬ 
inal  purposes.  There  are  also  legitimate  fears  that  we  will  be  turning  back  the 
clock  on  freedom  of  information  and  public  records.  Records  that  have  been 
public  in  32  states  are  in  jeopardy  of  being  closed  from  public  view.  We  think 
the  state  laws  should  be  rewritten  to  provide  exceptions  for  all  properly  ac¬ 
credited  journalists.  This  would  be  in  the  public’s  interest. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  publishers  must  do 
more  than  criticize  j-schools 


AS  A  PART-TIME  instructor,  I  have 
taught  advertising  classes  at  several 
universities,  sometimes  as  part  of  the 
business  school  faculty,  sometimes  as 
part  of  the  journalism  school  and 
sometimes  as  part  of  a  school  of  com¬ 
munications. 

My  experience  has  given  me  a  per¬ 
spective  that  I  have  not  seen  expressed 
in  the  columns  or  letters  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  the  subject  of  journalism 
schools. 

If  run  properly,  a  good  journalism 
school  can  provide  students  with  the 
best  education  a  college  or  university 
can  offer.  Good  journalism  education 
is  a  discipline  in  listening,  organizing, 
editing  and  writing.  This  is  a  discipline 
in  which  students  learn  how  to  learn 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Forty-five 
newsmen  packed  up  their  typewrit¬ 
ers  and  moved  from  London  to 
Paris  along  with  the  remains  of  the 
old  SHAEF  headquarters.  They 
were  the  last  to  cross  the  channel 
moving  their  operations  closer  to 
the  front.  At  the  same  time,  the 
army  was  bouncing  from  France 
those  reporters  who  were  not  strict¬ 
ly  war  correspondents  because  of 
the  limitations  of  accommodations 
and  communications.  The  British 
press  raised  protests  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  told 
a  questioner  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  the  restrictions  might  be 
eased  following  discussions  between 
General  Eisenhower  and  French  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  financed 
by  Time'Life’s  Henry  Luce,  opened 
its  New  York  office  in  the  Grand 
Central  Building  with  Doctor 
Robert  Leigh  as  the  permanent  paid 
director. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  14,  1944 


and  how  to  communicate  what  they 
have  learned.  It  is  one  which  working 
journalists  practice  every  day  and  one 
which  would  well  serve  almost  anyone 
in  any  occupation. 

What  really  matters  is  that  this  dis¬ 
cipline  be  taught.  It’s  of  less  conse¬ 
quence  whether  it  is  taught  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  school  of  journalism  or  in  a  school 
of  communications. 

If  existing  j -school  faculty  see  them¬ 
selves  existing  apart  from  a  broader 
communications  perspective,  they  are 
wrong.  If  deans  of  schools  of  communi¬ 
cation  fail  to  see  that  the  basic  disci¬ 
plines  of  a  good  j-school  approach 
serves  all  forms  of  communication, 
they  are  wrong.  If  editors  fail  to  see 
that  students  are  interested  in  a  broad¬ 
er  spectrum  of  media  other  than  just 
traditional  print  journalism,  they  too 
are  wrong. 

My  personal  preference  is  to  see 
public  relations  and  advertising  cours¬ 
es  taught  in  journalism  schools  or  in 
schools  of  communication  rather  than 
in  the  business  school. 

Although  my  35  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
has  all  been  on  the  advertising  and 
marketing  side,  1  consider  myself  a 
“newspaperman,”  not  a  peddler,  not  a 
flack. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  excellent  rela¬ 
tionships  with  editors  and  writers  be¬ 
cause  separation  of  “Church  and 
State”  works  best  when  based  on  re¬ 
spect  and  understanding  rather  than 
on  barriers  of  claimed  “principle”  or 
even  disdain. 

This  understanding  and  respect  is 
more  and  more  prevalent  in  most 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  not  in 
j-schools.  If  academia  is  generally  out 
of  touch  with  the  real  world,  many  j- 
school  faculty  live  in  an  isolated  one 
and  many  university  administrators 
live  in  an  unrecognizable  one. 

In  addition  to  the  many  reporters, 
writers  and  editors  who  went  to  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  there  are  many  copy¬ 
writers  and  others  in  the  advertising 
business  who  have  j-School  back¬ 
grounds  and  have  worked  as  reporters. 
They  usually  attribute  much  of  their 


success  to  their  early  journalism  train¬ 
ing. 

What  public  relations  practitioner 
doesn’t  walk  a  very  fine  line  based  on 
this  understanding  and  respect?  Could 
it  be  said  that  journalism  is  a  more 
practical  course  in  ethics  than  what 
may  be  taught  under  the  banner  of 
philosophy? 

I  really  have  to  laugh  at  either  the 
ignorance  or  the  arrogance  of  universi¬ 
ty  administrators  who  say  that  journal¬ 
ism  education  makes  them  a  trade 
school.  Do  they  propose  to  drop  their 
law  school  or  dental  school  on  the 
same  basis  of  reasoning?  Should  ac¬ 
counting  not  be  taught  in  the  business 
school?  ...  or  is  it  really  the  money 
from  alumni? 

If  it’s  the  latter,  j-school  alumni  bet¬ 
ter  follow  the  lead  of  those  from  the 
University  of  Arizona.  If  publishers 
want  future  readers,  as  well  as  a  pool  of 
qualified  future  employees,  they  too 
had  better  do  more  than  criticize. 

Dan  Mahan 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

Could  have  used 
a  better  word 

I  READ  WITH  amusement  Doug  Borg- 
stedt’s  cartoon  concerning  gays  in  the 
newsroom  in  your  Aug.  6  issue. 

Mr.  Borgstedt  captured  with  flair  the 
concerns  both  an  editor  and  a  gay  re¬ 
porter  must  consider  when  planning  an 
assignment. 

However,  I  would  caution  against  re¬ 
peatedly  using  phrases  such  as  “Sup¬ 
pose  1  admit  I’m  gay.” 

When  someone  “admits”  something, 
it  usually  implies  they  are  guilty  of  some 
sort  of  crime  or  wrongdoing.  People 
tend  to  “acknowledge”  that  they  are 

gay- 

Robert  Kahn 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Correction 

IN  “A  NEW  French  Recipe,”  E&P,  July 
9,  p.  10,  part  of  a  sentence  was  dropped 
from  the  typeset  copy. 

The  full  quotation  by  Infomatin  edi¬ 
tor  Mark  jezegabel  should  have  read: 
“For  example,  it  was  the  first  time  in 
France  that  a  new  paper  appeared  with¬ 
out  a  first-day  editorial  that  declared, 
‘Here  we  are  and  here’s  what  political 
stance  we  take.’” 
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Attack-dog 
Style  Of  Public 
Discussion 


Panel  of  editorial  writers  says  newspaper  editorial 
pages  must  bear  some  of  the  responsibility  for  it 


Panelists  expressed  deep  concern  that  broadcast  talk  shows  and  commentators  such 
as  Rush  Limbaugh  (pictured  above  with  former  President  Qeorge  Bush),  rather 
than  the  opinion  pages  of  newspapers,  are  setting  the  tone  for  public  discourse. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  PAGES 
must  bear  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  current  “attack  dog”  style  of 
public  discourse,  according  to  a  panel 
of  editorial  writers. 

The  shrill  frothings  and  exchanges 
on  talk  radio  and  television  can  be 
countered  by  lively,  reasonable  and  in¬ 
formed  comment  on  the  opinion 
pages,  they  stressed. 

“There  is  a  mounting  perception  to¬ 
day  that  our  democratic  society  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  poverty  of  public  discus¬ 
sion,”  observed  Robert  Kittle  of  the 
San  Diego  UnioU'Tribune.  “We  in  the 
news  media  must  shoulder  consider¬ 
able  responsibility  for  the  attack-dog 
environment  in  which  the  public  de¬ 
bate  is  now  conducted.” 

Speaking  at  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  convention  in 
Phoenix,  Kittle  contended  that  news¬ 
papers,  in  many  ways,  are  the  arbiters 
of  public  discourse,  ranging  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  Haiti  decision  to  the 
O.J.  Simpson  murder  trial. 

As  such,  he  continued,  newspapers 
are  in  a  position  to  elevate  the  “degre- 
dation  of  intellectual  dialogue,”  which 
has  contributed  to  widespread  cyni¬ 
cism  about  government  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Kittle  said  a  recent  Time  magazine 
poll  showing  that  the  percentage  of 
Americans  who  trust  their  government 
has  dropped  to  19%  from  76%  in  1964, 
indicates  people  have  become  cynical 
to  the  point  of  dropping  out,  shirking 


their  responsibilities  as  citizens  and 
“thereby  corroding  the  whole  process 
of  government.” 

“We  in  the  news  media  should  be 
asking  ourselves  whether  the  problem 
is  well-served  by  our  approach,”  the 
panelist  suggested.  “We  have  both  a 
money-making  incentive  and  a  civic 
obligation  to  ensure  that  the  voters  are 
getting  the  information  they  need  to 
make  intelligent  choices  to  make 
democracy  succeed.” 

The  alternative.  Kittle  warned,  is  to 
confirm  the  view  of  many  Americans 
that  the  press  is  merely  another  self¬ 


serving  institution,  “one  that  is  not 
much  better  than  that  lowest  of  the 
low;  Congress.” 

Kittle  and  other  panelists  expressed 
deep  concern  that  broadcast  talk 
shows  and  commentators  such  as  Rush 
Limbaugh,  rather  than  the  opinion 
pages  of  newspapers,  are  setting  the 
tone  for  public  discourse. 

Such  programs,  argued  Joe  Stroud  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  cater  to  the 
people’s  short  attention  span  and  feed 
their  impatience  with  reasoned  dis¬ 
course. 

However,  Stroud,  at  the  same  time, 
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blamed  editorial  pages  for  driving 
readers  to  their  tv  and  radio  sets. 

“Most  editorial  pages  look  as  if 
they’re  written  by  people  who  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  say,  ‘What  can  1  write 
about  today?’  he  commented.  “We 
need  more  passion  —  an  editorial  page 
that  looks  as  if  it’s  written  by  people 
who  get  up  in  the  morning  and  say, 
‘Those  SOBs  can’t  do  that  to  us.’  ’’ 

Stroud  urged  editorial  writers  to 
stand  on  principle,  understand  the  op¬ 
position’s  argument  without  being  par¬ 
alyzed  by  it,”  and  “grant  the  opposition 
its  humanity.” 

Don’t  assume  the  opponent  is  evil  as 
well  as  wrong,  he  added. 

Opinion  writers  also  should  avoid 
viewing  life  as  a  “morality  play  rather 


ism  after  his  partisan  stint  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

“1  make  no  apologies  for  having 
worked  in  the  White  House,”  Snow  re¬ 
torted.  He  maintained  the  experience 
made  him  a  better  editorial  and  col¬ 
umn  writer  because  of  his  inside 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Another  panelist,  Morgan  McGin- 
ley  of  the  Day  of  New  London,  Conn., 
conceded  that  Americans  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  absence  of  values  in 
public  life  but  said  they  fail  to  embrace 
those  values  themselves. 

In  his  own  state,  he  pointed  out, 
people  pour  money  into  gambling  casi¬ 
nos  but  balk  at  paying  an  extra  $25  a 
year  in  taxes  for  better  schools. 


If  talk  shows  are  stirring  up  things  and  creating  a 
need  for  someone  to  step  in  with  informed  opinion, 
the  editors  could  do  something  about  it.  Like 
produce  editorial  pages  that  address  the  issues  that 
the  public  wants  to  talk  about. 


than  a  complex  clash  of  values  and 
people,”  he  said. 

Dull  editorials  were  further  rapped 
by  Tony  Snow  of  the  Detroit  News,  a 
former  speech  writer  for  George  Bush. 
Snow,  whose  column  also  runs  in  USA 
Today,  complained  that  some  staffers 
turn  out  editorials  from  a  “sheer  sense 
of  obligation,”  causing  readers  to  “yawn 
and  say  ‘forget  it.’  ” 

“One  reason  for  such  vapid  writing, 
he  maintained,  is  the  fear  of  giving  of¬ 
fense.  Snow  similarly  deplored  the 
popularity  of  newspaper  surveys  to  de¬ 
termine  readers’  attitudes  toward 
them. 

“We  ask  readers  so  often  how  we’re 
doing  that  we  forget  what  we’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  doing  in  the  first  place,”  he 
remarked.  “And  we  spend  so  much 
time  balancing  arguments  that  we 
don’t  make  one.” 

Snow  disagreed  with  other  panelists 
that  Americans  have  become  disillu¬ 
sioned  with  government  to  the  point 
of  apathy. 

“1  believe  we  have  a  more  informed 
electorate  than  ever,”  he  said.  “There  is 
a  political  vigor  not  seen  in  our  life¬ 
time.” 

From  the  floor,  Robert  McCord,  re¬ 
tired  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  questioned  the 
ethics  of  Snow’s  returning  to  journal¬ 


Moreover,  he  went  on,  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  population  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  destruction  of  the  family 
taking  place  in  the  nation  through 
out-of-wedlock  births. 

“Very  bad  things  are  happening  in 
this  country  and  we  need  leadership  in 
editorial  writing  to  bring  truthfulness 
and  consistency  back  into  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  he  stated.  “People  don’t  know 
how  to  cope  with  these  problems  and 
editorial  writers  must  try  to  supply 
some  of  the  answers.” 

In  examining  Limbaugh’s  appeal. 
Kittle  asked:  “Does  his  influence  stem 
from  the  fact  that  he  speaks  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth,  that  he  transcends 
the  constraints  of  political  correctness 
that  many  journalists  impose  on  them¬ 
selves?  Or  is  Rush  a  force  because  he 
appeals  to  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
personal  biases  that  lurk  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  in  all  of  us?” 

Whatever  the  reason.  Kittle  said, 
the  newspapers’  editorial  pages  should 
not  lose  sight  of  their  traditional  mis¬ 
sion  to  persuade  and  educate  and  rise 
above  the  “national  game  of  attack  and 
counter  attack  that  the  electronic  me¬ 
dia  breed  to  attract  viewers.” 

Following  the  discussion,  Paul 
Schatt,  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic's 
editorial  pages,  commented  in  a  col¬ 
umn:  “Editors  have  no  business  be¬ 


moaning  the  lack  of  editing  on  talk  ra¬ 
dio  any  more  than  they  have  standing 
to  demand  editors  control  discussions 
in  barber  shops.  If  talk  shows  are  stir¬ 
ring  up  things  and  creating  a  need  for 
someone  to  step  in  with  informed 
opinion,  the  editors  could  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Like  produce  editorial 
pages  that  address  the  issues  that  the 
public  wants  to  talk  about.” 

But  despite  the  panelists’  generally 
critical  view  of  their  own  profession, 
another  NCEW  panel  produced  figures 
showing  that  editorial  pages  have  a  big 
readership,  second  only  to  general 
news  in  interest. 

Susan  Albright  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,  quoted  from  a  1994 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  re¬ 
port  in  which  79%  of  adult  daily  news¬ 
paper  readers  said  they  generally  read 
or  look  at  the  editorial  page. 

The  figure,  which  was  based  on  a 
survey  involving  interviews  with  more 
than  22,400  adults,  included  virtually 
every  educational  and  income  level. 

Albright  noted,  however,  that  the 
thorn  in  the  study  is  that  it’s  “geri¬ 
atric:”  editorial  pages  fared  worse  with 
the  18- 24-year-old  group  and  best  with 
the  over-65’s. 

Humor  columnist 
serializes  novel 

HARTFORD  COURANT  HUMOR 
columnist  Colin  McEnroe  is  writing  a 
novel  to  be  serialized  in  the  Courant. 

The  Resurrection  of  Caleb  Quin  will 
appear  in  installments  three  times  a 
week  for  at  least  six  months  in  the 
Connecticut  Living  section  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Fridays  and  in  Sunday’s 
Arts/Entertainment. 

McEnroe  plans  to  write  on  deadline, 
a  feat  he  calls  a  “live  high  wire  act.”  He 
says  the  espionage  story  involves  mysti¬ 
cism  and  powerbrokering  and  its  events 
may  intersect  with  the  reality  of  mod¬ 
ern  Connecticut. 

The  paper’s  audiotex  system  will  pro¬ 
vide  plot  updates. 

Upgraded  TV  book 

THE  PITTSBURGH  POST-Gazette 
gussied  up  its  television  listings  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  “vastly  improved”  TV 
Week  in  Sept.  11  editions.  It  lists  48 
stations  from  Pittsburgh  and  six  other 
cities  and  includes  a  glossy  cover  and 
easy  to  use  format. 
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A  Catalyst 

For  Public 
Awareness? 

Editorial  writers  explore  the  idea  of  newspapers  reaching 
beyond  their  traditional  role  of  providing  only  news 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  IDEA  THAT  newspapers  should 
reach  beyond  their  traditional  role  of 
providing  news  and  information  to  be¬ 
come  a  catalyst  for  public  awareness 
and  action  was  explored  at  a  meeting 
of  editorial  writers  in  Phoenix. 

New  York  University  professor  Jay 
Rosen,  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of 
the  new  concept  called  “public  jour¬ 
nalism,”  described  it  as  the  media  try¬ 
ing  to  “strengthen  the  community’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  recognize  itself,  converse 
well,  and  make  choices.” 

Some  newspapers,  including  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  Columbia,  S.C.,  State  and 
the  Spokane  Spokesman'Review  al¬ 
ready  have  made  moves  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  Rosen  said  at  the  48th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers. 

Rosen,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  who  is  director  of  the  Pro¬ 
ject  on  Public  Life  and  the  Press  at 
NYU,  noted  that  the  Beacon  Journal 
sought  to  create  a  new  conversation  in 
the  city  about  race  and  the  Spokesman^ 
Revieiv  has  eliminated  editorial  page 
editors  as  such  in  favor  of  “interactive 
editors,”  who  go  into  the  community  to 
find  out  what’s  on  people’s  minds  and 
get  them  to  write  about  it  for  the  pa¬ 
per. 

“Citizens  are  frustrated  with  the  po¬ 
litical  system,”  Rosen  said.  “Public  life 
is  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay  and 
journalism  must  do  something  about  it. 
And  because  public  life  is  in  trouble, 
journalism  is  in  trouble.” 

Rosen  ticked  off  six  “alarm  bells”  for 
the  press  in  the  areas  of  economics, 
technological  change,  politics,  future 


staffing,  spirituality  and  intellectual 
outlook. 

His  arguments  on  economics,  tech¬ 
nology  and  occupational  changes  in 
the  field  frequently  have  been  exam¬ 
ined,  discussed  and  dissected  in  dozens 
of  media  conclaves. 

In  his  political  alarm,  Rosen  stated: 
“The  bell  went  off  loudly  in  the  1988 
campaign,  but  the  underlying  problem 
is  deeper  .  .  .  than  things  like  voter 
turnout.  Politics  simply  isn’t  serving  us 
well,  and  the  press  seems  caught  up  in 
this  failure,  journalists  tend  to  think  of 
themselves  as  the  heroic  antagonists  to 
government  power  but  more  and  more 
Americans  see  them  as  part  of  a  falter¬ 


ing  political  class,  replacing  rather 
than  representing  the  public.” 

Spiritually,  the  panelist  continued, 
there  is  a  lack  of  “affirmative  vision,” 
in  the  land,  which  should  also  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  journalists. 

The  intellectual  problem,  Rosen 
said,  does  not  require  more  intellectu¬ 
als  in  the  newsroom  but  a  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  key  concepts  journalists  use 
to  explain  and  justify  what  they  do. 

The  concepts  aren’t  working,  Rosen 
said.  “They  aren’t  helping  to  navigate 
the  future.  They  don’t  even  describe 
the  present.” 


The  term  “information,”  he  con¬ 
tended,  is  a  poor  description  of  news 
and  the  job  of  journalists  because  it 
fails  to  explain  the  judgments  essential 
to  good  journalism. 

“When  reporters  and  editors  want  to 
go  beyond  the  the  notion  of  providing 
information,  they  usually  use  words 
like  context,  interpretation  and  analy¬ 
sis,”  he  said.  “I  always  say  to  them: 
‘Fine,  which  context  to  you  want  to 
add,  interpretation  from  what  perspec¬ 
tive,  analysis  based  on  what?’  ” 

He  blamed  the  “heavy  hand  of  ob¬ 
jectivity”  for  the  failure  in  communica¬ 
tion. 

Another  panelist,  Davis  Merritt  Jr., 


editor  of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  agreed 
there  is  a  public  malaise  and  that  jour¬ 
nalists  must  assume  a  moral  obligation 
to  help  public  life  and  abandon  the 
time-honored  view  that  “it’s  not  our 
job.” 

Merritt  challenged  the  current  no¬ 
tion  that  by  merely  “balancing”  the 
story  the  reporter  is  successfully  doing 
his  or  her  job.  He  termed  most  balanc¬ 
ing  superficial,  declaring,  “There  are  a 
whole  array  of  things  we  need  to  look 
at.” 


“Citizens  are  frustrated  with  the  political 
system,”  Rosen  said.  “Public  life  is  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decay  and  journalism  must 
do  something  about  it.  And  because  public 
life  is  in  trouble,  journalism  is  in  trouble.” 
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Fund-raising 
In  The 
Newsroom 

Editor  spikes  column  that  takes  jabs  at  ‘arm-twisting’  tactics 
of  the  United  Way  fund-raising  committee  at  newspaper 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  ALWAYS  prid¬ 
ed  themselves  on  their  commitment  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  serve, 
but  should  that  commitment  extend  to 
charitable  fund-raising  activities  in  the 
newsroom? 

The  issue  recently  came  up  at  the 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  a  28,416-cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  which  is  part  of  the 
Gannett  newspaper  chain. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  John  DuBois,  a 
feature  writer  who  also  pens  an  opin¬ 
ion  column  for  the  Times,  submitted  a 
column  that  took  what  he  termed, 
“lighthearted,  humorous  jabs”  at  the 
“arm-twisting”  tactics  of  the  United 
Way  fundraising  committee  at  the 
newspaper. 

In  his  column,  DuBois  said  the 
Times  “wildly  supports”  United  Way, 
and  that  fundraising  efforts  at  the 
newspaper  had  gone  “too  far.” 

Declaring  that  “some  places  ought 
to  be  off-limits,”  DuBois  railed  against 
the  placement  of  a  pitch  poster  on  the 
back  of  a  stall  door  in  the  men’s  room. 

Also,  he  decried  the  “barrage  of 
‘friendly  reminders’  ”  he  received  from 
the  fundraising  committee  since  decid¬ 
ing  not  to  contribute  to  the  campaign. 

“What  bugs  me  is  what  I  see  as  my 
company’s  escalating  arm-twisting,” 
DuBois  wrote.  “1  honestly  don’t  re¬ 


member  it  ever  being  this  bad.” 

Sonja  Sorensen-Craig,  publisher  of 
the  Times  said  that  the  United  Way 
fundraising  committee  at  the  paper  is 
comprised  of  about  10  employee  volun¬ 
teers  from  all  departments. 

The  committee  sets  the  goals  and 
“incentive  programs”  for  the  campaign, 
Sorensen-Craig  said.  The  amount 
raised  is  then  donated  to  the  United 
Way  as  a  gift  from  the  Times  employ¬ 
ees. 


In  addition,  the  Times  makes  a  “cor¬ 
porate  donation,”  she  added. 

Sorensen-Craig,  who  was  the  1993 
St.  Cloud-area  campaign  chair  for 
United  Way,  said  that  “from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  allowing  employees  to  be  so¬ 
licited,  we  only  allow  the  United  Way 
....  We  feel  it’s  the  most  efficient  way 
to  give.” 

DuBois  turned  in  his  column  on  a 
Wednesday.  He  assumed  it  would  run 
in  the  Saturday  edition  —  until  3  p.m. 
Friday,  when  he  said  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Don  Casey,  told  him  the  column 
was  “too  internal”  and  would  not  run. 

Casey  said  that  while  DuBois  had  al¬ 
ways  been  free  to  choose  his  topics,  “1 
felt  in  this  particular  instance  that  the 
column  crossed  the  line  into  what  he 
didn’t  like  about  his  workplace.” 

“If  he  had  talked  about  the  issue  of 
giving,  or  fundraising  at  work,  obvious¬ 
ly  I  would  have  looked  at  it  very  differ¬ 


ently  ....  John  was  taking  issue  with 
an  employee  effort  —  this  wasn’t  some¬ 
thing  the  company  had  done,”  Casey 
said. 

Casey  also  spoke  with  Sorensen- 
Craig  about  the  column.  “Don  and  I 
did  discuss  the  column  before  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  made,”  she  said.  “And  1  made 
it  clear  that  it  was  his  decision.” 

DuBois  said  that  he  offered  to  alter 
the  column  in  order  to  encompass  the 
larger  issue  of  workplace  charitable  so¬ 
licitations,  but  ultimately  was  told  by 
Casey  that  it  was  too  close  to  deadline 
to  adjust  the  piece. 

Although  the  column  never  ran  in 
the  newspaper,  Casey  did  allow  it  to  be 
published  in  the  weekly  employee 
newsletter.  Behind  the  Times. 

But  DuBois  said  not  running  his  col¬ 
umn  in  the  newspaper  amounts  to  cen¬ 
sorship.  “I  was  disappointed  that  it  was 
pulled,”  he  said.  “Anybody  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  my  columns  knows  that  they’re 
all  pretty  personal.” 

Although  DuBois  said  that  most  of 
the  editorial  staff  supported  him, 
Casey  said  that  the  employees  on  the 
fundraising  committee  were  “upset” 
with  Dubois. 

But,  DuBois  said  “You  have  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  supposed  to  be  objective. 
They  should  know  that  everything  is 
subject  to  scrutiny  and  everything  is 
subject  to  fair  comment.” 

DuBois  also  believes  that  news  orga¬ 
nizations  should  not  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  supporting  one  charity  over 
another. 

But  Casey  said  that  it  “depends  on 
whether  you  feel  pressured  by  [charita¬ 
ble  fundraising].  Only  about  60%  of 
the  people  in  the  newsroom  did  do¬ 
nate.  So,  a  sizable  number  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  feel  pressured.” 


“You  have  journalists  who  are  supposed  to  be 
objective.  They  should  know  that  everything  is 
subject  to  scrutiny  and  everything  is  subject  to  fair 
comment.” 
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Market-driven 
Editorial  Content  — 
How  Viable  ? 

100  editors  from  27  nations  attend  the  first  annual  World 
Editors  Forum  in  Austria  to  discuss  an  assortment  of 
ideas  aimed  at  reversing  declining  readership 


by  William  B.  Ketter 

MAKE  WAY  FOR  market-driven  con¬ 
tent. 

Stand  aside  for  an  avalanche  of  col¬ 
orful  and  snappy  pages. 

Hold  your  breath  for  big  changes  in 
the  form  and  function  of  newspapers 
everywhere. 

That,  in  essence,  was  the  central 
message  coming  out  of  the  first  World 
Editors  Forum  held  recently  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  (FlEJ). 

One  hundred  editors  from  27  na¬ 
tions  spent  two  days  discussing  ways  to 
reverse  declining  readership  and  make 
newspapers  more  relevant  to  people’s 
everyday  lives. 

A  second  forum  will  be  held  next 
spring  in  Paris. 

FlEJ  director  general  Timothy  Bald¬ 
ing  arranged  the  unusual  session  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  global  concern  of  newspaper 
executives  over  dramatic  changes  in 
the  information  industry  and  how  they 
might  affect  traditional  press  values. 

“These  competitive  challenges  will 
undoubtedly  intensify,  the  pace  of 
technological  change  will  increase  and 
new  barriers  will  fall,  revealing  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  communications  land¬ 
scape,”  Balding  said.  “Thus  a  new  dia¬ 
logue  is  clearly  needed  between  editors 
worldwide.  They  feel  the  need  to  ex¬ 
change  and  debate  fundamental  pro- 


Ketter  is  editor  of  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
Patriot  Ledger,  and  vice  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors .  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
first  World  Editors  Forum. 
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fessional  issues.” 

The  everyday  problems,  it  turned 
out,  are  remarkably  similar  —  from  il¬ 
literacy  in  South  Africa  and  Slovenia 
to  smaller  editorial  budgets  in  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  to 
young  people  with  no  time  to  read  in 
Indonesia  and  Ireland  to  newsroom 
discomfort  with  marketing  depart¬ 
ments  in  Belgium  and  Brazil. 


So,  too,  the  suggested  solutions  — 
imaginative  content,  improved  appear¬ 
ance,  innovative  newsrooms.  And  with 
more  emphasis  on  what  readers  want 
and  less  accent  on  what  editors  think 
they  need,  like  it  or  not. 

If  newspapers  deliver  what  the  read¬ 
ers  want  —  and  when  they  want  it  — 
the  rest  will  flow  .  .  .  circulation  and 
advertising,”  said  Terry  Quinn,  editori¬ 
al  director  for  Thomson  Regional 
Newspapers  of  England. 

Quinn,  whose  newspaper  group  has 
bucked  the  1990s  trend  of  falling  read¬ 
ership  in  England,  said  editors  must 
“work  much  harder  to  make  life  easier 
for  readers”  by: 

•  Focusing  on  the  precise  news  de¬ 
mands  of  their  markets. 

•  Printing  high-quality  full-color 
newspapers. 

•  And  employing  a  diverse  work 
force  that  reflects  the  community. 


“Most  of  our  publications  were  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  by  men,  for  men, 
Quinn  said.  “The  result?  Half  of  our 
potential  audience  was  being,  at  best, 
patronized;  at  worst,  alienated.” 

To  overcome  this  obstacle  to  growth, 
Thomson  Regional  Newspapers  assem¬ 
bled  a  research  team  of  senior  women 
journalists  and  marketers. 

The  findings,  Quinn  said,  “identi¬ 


fied  real  gaps  in  coverage  and  serious 
concerns  about  traditional  news  values 
and  judgments.  The  project  challenged 
conventional  newsroom  wisdom  and 
exposed  a  fault  line  running  right 
though  the  entire  daily  process  of  story 
selection  and  projection.” 

Gene  Cryer,  editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Sun- 
Sentinel,  gave  essentially  the  same  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

“U.S.  newspapers  are  not  dying;  they 
are  committing  suicide,”  said  Cryer. 
“They  are  produced  by  journalists  for 
other  journalists  and/or  their  sources. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  irrelevant 
to  most  reader  groups.” 

The  answer,  Cryer  went  on,  is  “real¬ 
ly  not  complicated.  All  the  editors 
have  to  do  is  listen  to  their  readers. 


(See  Viable?  on  page  40) 
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Jos  Huypens,  editor-in-chief  of  Gazet  van 
Antwerpen  in  Belgium,  worried  that  journalists 
may  he  pandering  to  marketing  gimmicks  more 
common  to  selling  toothpaste  than  newspapers. 


The  Biggest 

Closet  In 
Newspapering 

Mainstream  newspapers  are  not  ready  for  openly  gay  cartoonists 
who  syndicate  their  works  about  gay  characters,  but  neither 
are  gay  cartoonists  eager  to  draw  for  a  mainstream  audience 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ALISON  BECHDEL  says  she  was  flat¬ 
tered  when  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
asked  if  she  would  be  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  the  first  openly  gay  cartoonist 
syndicated  to  mainstream  newspapers. 

“I  was  very  excited  to  get  that  offer 
from  them,”  Bechdel  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  her  Vermont 
studio. 

But  Bechdel  adds  she  knew  from  the 
start  she  would  not  fit  in  the  funny 
pages  of  what  editors  and  publisher 
still  call  “family”  newspapers. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  the  title  of 
the  strip  that  runs  in  dozens  of  gay-ori¬ 
ented  newspapers  and  magazines: 
“Dykes  To  Watch  Out  For.” 

“The  title  would  have  to  go  [to  ap¬ 
peal  to]  a  mainstream  audience,”  Uni¬ 
versal  editor  Lee  Salem  said,  telling 
the  story  of  the  syndicate’s  courting  of 
Bechdel  at  a  seminar  at  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation  conference. 

“And  it  couldn’t  he  too  political. 
And  of  the  four  or  six  characters,  two 
could  be  lesbians  for  the  mainstream 
press  but  they  would  have  to  be  non¬ 
partisan,”  Salem  added. 

That  would  be,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  big 
change  in  “Dykes  To  Watch  Out  For.” 
Consider  a  recent  strip,  for  instance. 
Four  regular  characters  attempt  to  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  the  International  Dyke 
March  during  this  summer’s  Gay 
Games  in  New  York  City.  Amid  a 
throng  including  topless  women  and 
one  wearing  a  phallus,  the  characters 
encounter  former  lovers  —  and  an  ex¬ 
nun  who  says  she  has  changed  her 
name  to  “Frankie”  and  who  carries  a 


“I’m  not  interested  in  writing  for  a 
mainstream  audience.  I’m  really  happy. 
I  can  draw  naked  people.  I  can  write 
about  politics.”  Newspaper  comic  pages 
are  not  ready  for  that,  cartoonist  Alison 
Bechdel  said. 


picket  sign  that  says  “Mary  was  a  dyke.” 

“I’m  not  interested  in  writing  for  a 
mainstream  audience,”  Bechdel  said. 
“I’m  really  happy.  I  can  draw  naked 
people.  I  can  write  about  politics.” 
Newspaper  comic  pages,  she  said,  are 
not  ready  for  that. 

“I  mean,  papers  are  still  suspending 
episodes  of  Doonesbury,”  Bechdel  said. 
“I’m  not  interested  in  making  those 
kinds  of  compromises.” 

Indeed,  newspaper  comics  lag  far  be¬ 


hind  other  parts  of  popular  culture  in 
accepting  gay  or  lesbian  characters. 

From  Roseanne  to  Melrose  Place,  gay 
and  lesbian  characters  are  regulars  on 
prime-time  television. 

But  there  is  no  openly  gay  or  lesbian 
cartoonist  producing  strips  for  news¬ 
papers. 

And  gay  characters  in  strips  are  rare 

—  and  controversial. 

When  Lynn  Johnston  wrote  a  story 
line  for  her  For  Better  or  For  Worse 
strip  that  concerned  a  gay  teenager’s 
“coming  out,”  Universal  received  6,000 
letters  —  80%  of  them  opposing  the 
story  line,  Salem  said. 

“In  today’s  newspapers,  editors  don’t 
want  complaints  and  they  grow  up 
thinking  the  comic  section  is  for  kids 

—  so  that’s  why  you  don’t  see  comics 
that  even  push  the  envelope,”  Salem 
told  the  NLGJA  conference. 

“We  get  far  more  responses  to 
lifestyle  questions  than  we  do  with  le¬ 
gal  or  political  issues,”  Salem  added. 
“You  can  say  that  Vice  President 
Quayle  bought  cocaine  in  college  [as 
Gary  Trudeau  implied  in  a  Doonesbury 
strip]  and  get  fewer  complaints  than 
when  [For  Better  or  For  Worse  teenage 
character]  Lawrence  says,  ‘I’m  gay.’  ” 

Given  that  environment,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  surprising  that  gay  artists  are 
not  clamoring  to  start  a  gay-oriented 
strip  aimed  at  mainstream  papers. 

“What  we  need  to  find  is  the  Jackie 
Robinson  of  gay  cartoonists,”  Eric 
Orner  told  the  NLGJA  conference. 

But  Orner,  whose  Ethan  Green  strip 
runs  in  dozens  of  gay  papers,  said  that 
cartoonist  won’t  be  him. 

“I  think  the  reason  I  haven’t  [sub¬ 
mitted  work  to  a  syndicate]  is  I  want  to 
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When  Lynn  Johnston  (left)  wrote  a  sto¬ 
ry  line  for  her  For  Better  or  For  Worse 
strip  that  concerned  a  gay  teenager’s 
“coming  out,"  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  received  6,000  letters  — 

80%  of  them  opposing  the  story  line,  ac¬ 
cording  to  editor  Lee  Salem  (right). 


write  a  strip  about  being  gay,  or  at  least 
how  I  see  being  gay,  and  I  want  it  to  be 
accepted  and  1  don’t  think  it  would  be 
the  way  I  do  it  now,”  Orner  said. 

For  one  thing,  while  Orner’s  title 
character  is  a  kind  of  lovable  loser 
Everyman,  he  is  a  gay  Everyman  and 
much  of  the  humor  is  mined  from  the 
specifics  of  gay  life. 

Orner’s  strip  has  no  recurring 
“straight”  character  and  while  there  is 
little  nudity,  the  themes  are  adult. 

“I  see  Eric’s  cartoons,”  said  Univer¬ 
sal’s  Salem,  “and  there  are  two  men  in 
bed  with  their  torsos  bare  and  legs 

U.S.  agency  takes 
speech  show  global 

FREEDOM  SPEAKS,  FREEDOM  Fo¬ 
rum’s  weekly  one-hour  First  Amend¬ 
ment  show,  will  be  carried  around  the 
globe  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
beginning  this  month. 

The  program  is  to  be  included  in 
USIA’s  Television  and  Film  Service,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  more  than  300  U.S.  em¬ 
bassies  and  cultural  centers  on  World- 
net,  the  U.S.  government’s  official  tele¬ 
vision  service. 

The  show  is  a  “wonderful  tool”  for 
helping  USIA  public  affairs  officers 
teach  people  about  U.S.  democracy’s 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  expression,  said 
USIA’s  Andre  M.  Johnson. 

The  show  is  produced  in  Nashville 
by  the  Freedom  Forum  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Center  and  offered  by  WHMM- 
TV  in  Washington  to  247  stations  of 
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A  portion  of  a  “Dykes  To  Watch  Out  For”  strip  by  Bechdel. 


sticking  out  with  just  a  sheet  over 
them. 

“Well,  we  couldn’t  [publish]  that 
with  a  male  and  a  female,”  he  said. 

But  while  Orner  himself  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  a  mainstream  comic,  he 
says  he  can  imagine  what  that  strip  will 
look  like. 

“I  can  envision  the  kind  of  strip  it 
would  be.  It  would  be  about  domestic¬ 
ity  ..  .  about  the  kind  of  tiffs  you  have 


with  your  lover  over  what  setting  the 
toaster  should  be  on,”  Orner  said. 

“I  imagine  it  would  be  like  a  lot  of 
the  African-American  strips,”  said 
Bechdel.  “Like  jump  Start,  which  is  a 
nice  strip  but  all  the  characters  are 
kind  of  assimilated. 

“The  strip  would  be  about  straight 
and  gay  people  living  together,  maybe. 
Well,  I  don’t  know,  but  it  just  wouldn’t 
have  any  controversy.” 


Out  on  Main  Street 


Gay  journalists  are  changing 
small' town  papers,  too 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  industry’s 
rapid,  if  belated,  acknowledgement 
that  newsroom  diversity  means  includ¬ 
ing  gay  voices,  a  few  journalists  have 
won  universal  recognition. 

Reporters  such  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  Randy  Shilts  and  the  Neiv 
York  Times'  Jeffrey  Schmalz,  both  of 
whom  died  of  AIDS  in  the  past  year, 
were  well  known  for  their  pioneering 
work  as  openly  gay  journalists. 

But  as  the  recent  National  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Journalists  Association  con¬ 
ference  showed,  gay  and  lesbian  jour¬ 
nalists  are  changing  long-standing 
practices  at  many  medium-sized  and 
small-town  papers  as  well. 

For  this  year’s  conference  —  only 
the  third  of  the  young  group  —  NLG- 


JA  met  in  Minneapolis  to  emphasize 
the  contributions  of  journalists  at 
smaller  papers. 

“Our  theme  ...  is  ‘Out  on  Main 
Street,’  by  which  we  celebrate  gay  and 
lesbian  journalists  expressing  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  themselves  in  smaller  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Midwest  and 
throughout  he  country,”  NLGJA  presi¬ 
dent  Leroy  Aarons  said  in  opening  re¬ 
marks  in  Minneapolis. 

“We  bring  together  big  city  and 
small  city  journalists  this  weekend  to 
recognize  the  unsung  heroes  who  are 
out  on  Main  Street  performing  small 
miracles  for  the  cause  of  equality  and 
better  journalism,”  he  added. 

Among  the  gay  and  lesbian  journal¬ 
ists  Aarons  specifically  saluted: 

•  Tim  Halley,  a  reporter  and  later  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  at  the  Beaumont 
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(Texas)  Enterprise  who  wrote  a  first- 
person  account  of  his  own  struggle 
with  AIDS  in  an  award-winning  1992 
special  section  “AIDS:  Everyone’s 
Problem.” 

“This  is  really  coming  out  on  Main 
Street,  a  little  tougher  to  do  than  in 
New  York  or  San  Francisco,”  Aarons 
said. 

Halley  died  Sept.  12  at  age  35. 

•  Kim  Severson,  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  who 
persuaded  her  paper  to  include  gay 
personals  in  its  singles  ads. 

•  Martha  Flores,  a  copy  editor  who 
convinced  the  El  Paso  Times  to  run  its 
first  same-sex  wedding  announcement. 

•  Columnist  Joe  Bean  who  led  ef¬ 
forts  to  stop  the  San  Antonio  Express 
News  from  publishing  before  trial  or 
conviction  the  names  of  gay  men 
caught  in  vice  squad  stings. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  these 
journalists,  however,  the  NLGJA  con¬ 
vention  also  has  the  effect  of  spurring 
other  reporters  and  editors. 

“Every  year  we  have  half-a-dozen  re¬ 
porters  who  go  back  to  their  managing 


editors  and  come  out,”  Aarons  said  in 
an  interview. 

The  public  emergence  of  gay  jour¬ 
nalists  is  “something  that  was  ready  to 
happen,”  Aaron  said  —  though  he  also 
says  the  speed  of  the  movement  some¬ 
times  surprises  even  him. 

“I  don’t  think  five  years  ago  you 
would  have  gotten  400  people  publicly 
showing  themselves  at  a  conference 
like  this,”  he  said. 

Not  only  did  the  conference  attract 
about  400  journalists  —  it  was  also 
where  the  1,000th  member  signed  up. 

Appropriately  for  the  theme,  she  is  a 
lesbian  who  works  at  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times. 

Sher  Stoneman  is  a  40-year-old  who 
took  her  first  journalism  job  —  as  a 
photographer  at  the  28,000-circulation 
Times  —  just  last  year. 

She  has  been  “out”  virtually  her  en¬ 
tire  adult  life. 

“I  think  of  one  of  the  hesitations  I 
had  about  going  into  journalism  was 
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whether  there  would  be  a  problem  be¬ 
ing  out,”  Stoneman  said.  “It’s  not  like 
it’s  something  I  talk  about  all  the  time, 
but  it’s  any  important  part  of  who  I  am. 

I  don’t  want  to  work  anywhere  I  can’t 
be  who  I  am.” 

Any  hesitation  was  quickly  allayed, 
she  said. 

“My  supervisor  made  it  pretty  clear 
from  the  outset  that  Gannett  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  diversity  and  that  diversity 
included  sexual  orientation,”  Stone¬ 
man  said. 

Indeed,  the  newspaper  recently 
hosted  a  series  of  in-house  activities  to 
mark  Gay  and  Lesbian  Awareness 
Month. 

Also  feeding  this  trend  is  a  young 
generation  of  journalists  who  are  gay 
—  and  who  have  been  openly  gay  vir¬ 
tually  since  adolescence. 

“I’ve  been  out  since  high  school. 
Not  being  out  has  never  been  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  me.  And  I  couldn’t  conceive  of 
taking  a  job  that  would  mean  I  would 
be  closeted,”  said  Elizabeth  Weise,  a 
high-technology  reporter  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’  San  Francisco  bureau. 


Being  gay  in  the  newsroom  —  or 
even  among  sources  —  is  rarely  a  prob¬ 
lem,  gay  journalists  said  repeatedly  in 
Minneapolis. 

“I  have  never  had  a  problem  with  an 
individual  in  my  whole  career  [since] 
being  out,”  said  Caren  Crockett, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  metro  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Crockett  said  she  has  been  openly 
gay  in  the  workplace  since  she  was  18. 

“1  haven’t  lost  a  single  source  since 
coming  out.  Nothing  bad  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  coming  out,”  added  Steve 
Gendel,  the  chief  medical  correspon¬ 
dent  for  CNBC  who  memorably  came 
out  to  viewers  while  reporting  on  this 
summer’s  anniversary  of  the  Stonewall 
civil  disturbance  many  mark  as  the 
start  of  the  so-called  Gay  Pride  move¬ 
ment. 

While  it  may  be  easier  these  days  to 
be  “out”  in  the  newsrooms  of  smaller 
papers,  however,  gay  and  lesbian  jour¬ 
nalists  still  face  numerous  complica¬ 
tions. 


For  one  thing,  the  embrace  of  the 
gay  community  —  often  tiny  in  a  small 
town  —  may  be  suffocating  to  a  jour¬ 
nalist. 

“You’ve  got  to  let  [local  gay  groups] 
know  that.  A,  not  everything  they 
want  to  get  in  is  going  to  get  in  the  pa¬ 
per  and,  B,  it  may  not  read  like  you 
want  it  to  read,”  said  Stacy  Sullivan, 
assistant  politics  and  government  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

“You  sort  of  end  up  being  a  liaison 
between  the  gay  community  and  the 
paper,”  said  Kim  Severson,  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News. 

Sullivan,  Severson  and  other  gay 
journalists  said  the  most  personal  criti¬ 
cism  —  often  in  the  form  of  nasty 
anonymous  faxes  —  comes,  ironically, 
from  gay  readers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  gay  journalists 
may  find  themselves  more  open  than 
the  local  gay  community  at  large. 

Severson,  for  example,  recalled  that 
she  wanted  to  do  a  story  on  what  she 
called  the  “glass  closet”  of  Anchorage, 
prominent  people  who  were  “not  quite 
out.” 

She  began  with  a  list  of  15  people, 
but  could  persuade  only  three  to  go  on 
the  record  in  the  story. 

On  the  other  hand,  changing  poli¬ 
cies  is  sometimes  easier  at  small  papers 
than  larger  one,  some  gay  journalists 
say. 

“The  one  advantage  you  have  on 
small  papers  is  they  are  a  lot  more  will¬ 
ing  to  try  things  out,  they’re  more 
amenable  to  change,”  said  David  Flick, 
senior  reporter  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Major  metros  like  his  own.  Flick 
added,  think  of  themselves  as  institu¬ 
tions  and  are  hesitant  to  make  big 
changes  in  journalistic  policy. 

“Something  like  gay  wedding  an¬ 
nouncements,  gay  personal  ads  —  it 
gets  memoed  to  death  at  a  big  paper,” 
Flick  said. 

Indeed,  there  are  so  many  possibili¬ 
ties  to  press  gay  issues  at  small  papers 
that  gay  reporters  and  editors  say  they 
sometimes  worry  if  they  are  becoming 
one-track  journalists. 

“I  think  the  biggest  problem  for  a 
gay  journalists  in  a  small  market  is 
you’re  always  feeling  like  you  are  push¬ 
ing  the  gay  story,”  Severson  said. 
“There  are  rewards,”  she  said,  “because 
you  get  to  write  stories  like,  ‘there  are 
gay  people  in  our  small  town.’  But  you 
do  want  to  go  on  to  other  stories,  too.” 


“We  bring  together  big  city  and  small  city 
journalists  this  weekend  to  recognize  the  unsung 
heroes  who  are  out  on  Main  Street  performing 
small  miracles  for  the  cause  of  equality  and  better 
journalism,”  he  added. 
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Another 
Press  Club 
In  Turmoil 

Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club  members  in  a  civil  war 
over  legal  control  of  the  organization  in  an  effort 
to  reverse  recent  declines  in  membership  and  prestige 


by  Susan  Paterno 

THE  LOCKS  ON  the  doors  of  one  of 
the  country’s  oldest  and  wealthiest 
press  clubs  were  changed  recently, 
prompting  a  civil  war  between  long¬ 
time  friends  and  colleagues. 

A  dissident  faction  of  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club’s  board  is  bat¬ 
tling  the  president  and  her  supporters 
for  legal  control  of  the  club,  whose  re¬ 
cent  decline  in  membership  and  pres¬ 
tige  mirrors  the  changes  experienced 
by  aging  press  clubs  nationwide. 

After  being  locked  out,  president 
Dusty  Brandel  filed  a  lawsuit,  alleging 
some  of  the  club’s  members  staged  a 
coup  and  secretly  deposed  her  in  order 
to  gain  control  of  more  than  $400,000 
in  club  assets. 

A  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  judge 
reinstated  Brandel  as  president  and 
granted  her  request  for  a  restraining 
order  to  prevent  the  dissident  board 
members  from  access  to  the  48-year- 
old  club  and  its  finances.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  club’s  longtime  office  manag¬ 
er  lost  her  job. 

Ross  Olney,  who  until  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  the  club’s  vice-president,  de¬ 
nied  the  charges  of  financial  impropri¬ 
ety. 

“Neither  side  is  trying  to  steal  the 
money,”  he  said.  “That’s  a  criminal  act. 
Nobody’s  going  to  do  that.  The  money 
is  a  smokescreen.” 

The  real  issue  is  control  of  a  press 
club  at  the  crossroads.  To  survive,  both 
sides  agree,  the  club  must  lose  its  im- 


Patemo  is  a  Los  Angeles  freelance 
writer  and  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Chapman  University. 
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age  as  a  social  group  dominated  by 
public  relations  and  advertising  people 
and  become  a  professional  association 
that  attracts  more  and  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  media. 

But  Brandel  and  Olney  disagree  pro¬ 


foundly  on  how  to  change  it.  If  the 
battle  drags  through  the  courts,  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  may  kill  the  club,  Ol¬ 
ney  said. 

“The  press  club  will  sooner  or  later 
get  hurt,”  he  said.  “It  will  have  to  pick 
up  the  [legal]  tab.  The  bylaws  protect 
board  members  from  incurring  legal 
fees.” 

Ali  Sar,  a  former  club  president  and 
executive  editor/administration  at  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspapers,  char¬ 
acterized  the  feud  as  “childish  and  un¬ 
productive.  It’s  destroying  the  club.” 

Of  the  original  board  members,  Sar 
says  he  is  the  only  working  journalist 
currently  employed  full-time  by  a  me¬ 
dia  group. 

The  dearth  of  journalists  in  the 
press  club  is  what  prompted  the  dispute 
in  the  first  place;  more  than  half  of  the 
club’s  420  members  are  not  working  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,  said  president 
Brandel,  who  added  that  “membership 
is  dropping.” 

During  the  summer,  the  board  began 


discussing  a  reorganization. 

“We  wanted  to  become  a  club  of 
news  people,”  said  former  board  mem¬ 
ber  Sar,  “for  the  credibility  of  the  press 
club.” 

Recommendations  included  reduc¬ 


ing  the  number  of  board  members  from 
24  to  12  and  limiting  voting  member¬ 
ship  to  working  journalists. 

Based  on  research  and  what  she 
called  expert  opinion,  Brandel  identi¬ 
fied  those  who  were  not  journalists 
and  removed  them  from  the  board. 
She  did  so,  she  said,  to  bring  the  club 
into  compliance  with  its  1946  charter, 
which  stipulates  that  only  working 
press  act  as  voting  members. 

Olney  and  others  agreed  with  the 
idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  hoard 
members  and  including  more  working 
journalists.  But  they  disagreed  with 
Brandel’s  methods. 

Olney,  a  free-lance  writer,  argued 
that  Brandel,  also  a  free-lance  writer 
who  works  fulltime  selling  ads,  had  no 
right  to  unilaterally  remove  board 
members.  The  members,  not  the  pres¬ 
ident,  “should  control  who’s  on  the 
board,”  he  said. 

He  helped  form  a  new  board,  which 

(See  Turmoil  on  page  40) 
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To  survive,  both  sides  agree,  the  club  must  lose 
its  image  as  a  social  group  dominated  by  public 
relations  and  advertising  people  and  become  a 
professional  association  that  attracts  more  and 
younger  members  of  the  working  media. 


An  Attempt 
To  Appease 

Justice  Department  acts  to  soften  its  position  on  withholding 
government  information  sought  by  Terry  Anderson  lawsuit 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

MOVING  WITH  extraordinary  speed, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  respond¬ 
ed  —  although  not  in  court  yet  —  to  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  lawsuit 
filed  hy  Terry  Anderson. 

Anderson,  former  Associated  Press 
Middle  East  correspondent,  filed  the 
lawsuit  against  13  government  agencies 
and  departments  after  repeatedly  being 
frustrated  by  the  dearth  of  information 
released  after  his  FoIA  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  about  him  and  the  men  who 
held  him  captive  for  nearly  seven  years 
in  Lebanon  (E&P,  Oct.  8,  p.  11). 

One  of  the  reasons  given  Anderson 
as  to  why  no  information  about  his  in¬ 
dividual  captors  would  be  released  was 
that  they  had  not  signed  privacy  ex¬ 
emption  waivers. 

About  two  weeks  after  Anderson 
filed  suit,  however,  the  Department  of 
Justice  released  a  letter  to  Anderson’s 
attorney  stating  that  it  would  no 
longer  assert  privacy  exemptions  for 
the  individuals  named  in  the  FoIA  re¬ 
quest. 

“We  wish  to  inform  you  at  this  time 
that  the  government  will  not  assert  ex¬ 
emptions  to  protect  the  privacy  inter¬ 
ests  of  any  terrorist  abductors  who  are 
mentioned  in  documents  responsive  to 
FoIA  requests  that  are  the  subject  of 
this  lawsuit,”  the  letter  stated. 

“It  is,  of  course,  likely  that  other 
grounds  for  withholding  information 
will  apply  to  existing  records  pertain¬ 
ing  to  these  individuals.  Accordingly, 
we  cannot  now  say  that  additional 
documents  or  information  will  be  re¬ 
leased  as  a  result  of  this  determina¬ 
tion,”  the  letter  added. 

Anderson’s  attorney,  Stuart  New- 
berger  of  Crowell  &.  Moring,  explained 
that  the  State  Department  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  asserted  privacy 
exemptions,  while  the  others  mainly 
based  their  actions  on  national  securi¬ 


ty  exemptions. 

The  Justice  Department,  Newberger 
noted,  still  had  not  filed  its  response 
with  the  court,  but  the  deadline  had 
not  yet  approached. 


be  able  to  see  the  position  of  each 
agency. 

“After  that,  it  is  a  safe  assumption 
there  still  will  be  a  large  number  of 
documents  withheld,”  he  said,  adding 
that  a  Vaughn  index,  or  list  of  docu¬ 
ments  not  released  and  why,  would  be 
required  next. 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

IN  THREE  YEARS,  unless  states  have 
imposed  new  “opt-out”  provisions,  in¬ 
formation  from  their  motor  vehicle 
records  will  be  closed  to  journalists  — 
regardless  of  whether  the  information 


“It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  released  this  press  re¬ 
lease  and  attached  the  letter  to  me,”  he 
said,  adding  it  was  very  unusual  for 
such  a  statement  to  come  before  the 


response  was  filed  in  court. 

Newberger  chalked  up  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  quick  response  to  the  media 
pressure  Anderson’s  team  employed 
through  numerous  articles  and  TV 
news  stories. 

“We  pushed  the  right  buttons  and 
got  attention,”  he  said.  “That  wasn’t  an 
accident,  either.” 


had  been  available  before. 

Included  in  the  crime  bill  recently 
signed  by  President  Clinton  is  a  mea¬ 
sure  that  greatly  restricts  access  to  dri¬ 
vers’  information,  unless  a  state  has  en- 


(See  Driver  on  page  39) 


Newberger  chalked  up  the  government’s  quick 
response  to  the  media  pressure  Anderson’s  team 
employed  through  numerous  articles  and  TV  news 

stories. 


At  that  time,  he  said,  they  will 


SPJ’s  Fol  committee  wants 
lobbying  effort  to  keep 
driver  information  open 

President  Clinton's  crime  bill  includes  a 
measure  that  restricts  access  to  drivers’ 
information,  unless  a  state  has  enacted  new 
regulations  allowing  individuals  to  “opt-out” 
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Joe  Ball  sends  oranges  all 
over  U.S.  as  head  of  Florida 
Gift  Fruit  Shippers  Assn. 


Oranges  need  to  arrive 
for  special  days  or  events 
at  peak  of  perfection. 


One  day,  Joe's  parcel 
service  goes  on  strike. 
Ouchl  Joe’s  up  a  tree. 


Joe  goes  to  Post  Office. 
Finds  smart  solution  is  reliable, 
economical  Parcel  Post. 


PARCEL 

PM! 


Discovers  Parcel  Post 
rates  are  among  the  nation’s 
lowest  for  home  delivery. 


Giftees  enjoy 
Florida  oranges.  Relaxed 
Joe  enjoys  Florida. 


^  Learn  how  the  United  States  Postal  Service  can  deliver  juicy  savings  for  you— the  way  we  do  for 
the  Florida  Gift  Fruit  Shippers  Association.  Send  for  information  and  rates  on  Parcel  Post  and  other 
smart  solutions.  Mail  the  adjacent  business  reply  card  or  call  1-800  THE  USPS,  ext.  1129. 


We  Deliver^For  You. 


f  UNITED  STATES 
POSTAL  SERVICE, 


New  York  Times 
prevails  in 

libel  case 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  declines  to  hear  appeal  hy 
author  Dan  Moldea  seeking  to  overturn  a  lower 
court  decision  to  dismiss  his  $10  million  libel  suit 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  prevailed  in 
a  SlO-million  libel  lawsuit  filed  against 
it  by  author  Dan  Moldea,  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear 
Moldea’s  appeal  seeking  to  overturn  a 
lower  court’s  dismissal  of  the  case. 

Moldea  filed  suit  against  the  Times 
in  1990  charging  that  a  bad  review  of 


his  book,  Interference:  Hoiv  Organized 
Crime  Influences  Professional  Football, 
was  libelous  and  that  its  conclusions 
were  not  supported  by  facts  in  the 
book. 

Moldea  also  charged  that  the  re¬ 
viewer,  sportswriter  Gerald  Eskenazi, 
had  close  ties  to  professional  football 
and  thus  had  an  interest  in  panning 
the  book  (E&P,  Sept.  8,  1990,  p.  29). 

The  Times  stood  behind  both  the  re¬ 
view  and  the  reviewer. 

Before  filing  suit,  Moldea  said  he 
sought  redress  in  the  pages  of  the 
Times  through  an  op-ed  or  letter  to  the 
editor  but  was  denied. 

Times  assistant  general  counsel 
George  Freeman,  however,  said  the  pa¬ 
per’s  position  is  that  it  never  received 
the  letter. 

“The  notion  that  he  believes  the  let¬ 
ter  should’ve  been  printed  is  ludicrous,” 
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Freeman  said.  “Even  if  there  was  such 
a  letter,  even  in  his  scenario,  it  was 
three  months  late,  addressed  niggling 
issues  in  the  review  and  essentially  had 
the  same  problems  as  his  whole  case 
did.” 

The  case  was  dismissed  by  a  federal 
district  court  judge  in  Washington, 
who  found  that  Eskenazi’s  claim  that 
the  book  contained  “too  much  sloppy 


journalism”  was  protected  opinion 
(E&P,  Feb.  8,  1992,  p.  9). 

Moldea  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  which  earlier  this  year  reversed  the 
lower  court,  putting  the  case  back  on 
track  for  further  proceedings  (E&P, 
March  19,  p.  28). 

In  a  carefully  worded  2-1  decision, 
the  appeals  court  majority  found  that 
“some  of  the  challenged  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  Interference  are  sufficiently 
factual  that  a  jury  could  meaningfully 
determine  their  truth  or  falsity.” 

The  majority  drew  heavily  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  1990  decision  in 
Milkovich  v.  Lorain  Journal  Co.,  which 
found  that  factual  inaccuracies  in 
opinion  writing  could  be  actionable 
(E6?P,June  30,  1990,  p.  12). 

Chief  Judge  Abner  Mikva  issued  a 
strong  dissent,  noting  that  the  appeals 


court  decision  “causes  some  trouble¬ 
some  surgery  on  the  First  Amendment 
and  its  impact  on  artistic  expression.” 

Then,  in  an  unusual  move,  the  ap¬ 
peals  court  panel  reversed  itself  and 
Judge  Harry  Edwards,  who  wrote  the 
decision  in  Moldea  1,  again  wrote  for 
the  court  but  this  time  upholding  dis¬ 
missal  (E&P,  May  21,  p.  20). 

Writing  of  the  difficulty  faced  by  a 
jurist  when  he  realizes  he  has  made  a 
mistake  in  judgment,  Edwards  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  first  decision  “failed  to 
take  sufficient  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  statements  at  issue  appeared  in  the 
context  of  a  book  review,  a  genre  in 
which  readers  expect  to  find  spirited 
critiques  of  literary  works  that  they  un¬ 
derstand  to  be  the  reviewer’s  descrip¬ 
tion  and  assessment  of  texts  that  are 
capable  of  a  number  of  possible  ratio¬ 
nal  interpretations.” 

The  Moldea  2  panel  also  dismissed 
the  author’s  false  light  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy  claim  and  discounted  any  ulterior 
motives  Eskenazi  may  have  had. 

The  reversal  led  Moldea  to  charge 
that  the  court  had  been  swayed  by  “an 
avalanche  of  misleading  articles  and 
editorials  about  the  case.” 

Moldea  pressed  on,  however,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
which  declined,  without  comment,  to 
hear  his  case. 

The  Times  issued  a  statement  noting 
that  it  was  “gratified  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  sees  no  need  to  review 
a  case  that  continues  time-honored 
common-law  and  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection  for  literary  criticism.” 

Spokeswoman  Nancy  Nielsen  added 
that,  “all  along,  we  felt  the  case  had  no 
merit.” 

“It’s  obviously  a  matter  that  we  are 
deeply  disappointed  about,”  noted 
Moldea’s  attorney,  Roger  Simmons. 
“We  think  the  law  has  been  left  in  a 
state  of  disrepair.” 

Simmons  said  he  believes  the  Mold¬ 
ea  2  decision  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Milkovich,  creating  a  different 
standard  for  opinion  writers,  which 
“was  what  Milkovich  was  supposed  to 
wipe  out .... 

“I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  It  will  gener¬ 
ate  a  lot  of  bad  law  until  they  take  an¬ 
other  case,”  he  said.  “There’s  no  way 
you  can  square  Milkovich  with  Moldea 
2.” 

Freeman,  however,  said  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  his  opponents  misunderstand 


“It’s  obviously  a  matter  that  we  are  deeply 
disappointed  about,”  noted  Moldea’s  attorney, 
Roger  Simmons.  “We  think  the  law  has  been  left 
in  a  state  of  disrepair.” 
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the  Moldea  2  ruling. 

“What  they  seem  to  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  is  that  the  decision  doesn’t  pro¬ 
tect  all  reviews,”  Freeman  explained. 
“What  it  protects  is  interpretation  in 
the  reviews.  Since  reviews  are  largely 
interpretive  and  give  opinion  in  con¬ 
clusions  to  that  interpretation,  they 
will  be  largely  protected.” 

The  Moldea  2  opinion  “does  help 
clarify  Milkovich”  in  the  context  of  re¬ 
views,  Freeman  said,  adding  that  it 
“should  be  the  death  knell  for  any  on¬ 
slaught  of  claims  by  plaintiffs  suing 
about  reviews.  Not  that  we’ve  seen  any 
groundswell  .  .  .  .  ” 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  called  the  decision  a  re¬ 
lief,  but  said  she  was  not  surprised  the 
Court  denied  certiorari. 

“The  second  decision  was  a  master¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  law  and  a  prece¬ 
dent  on  reviews,”  she  said.  “1  am  de¬ 
lighted  they  are  letting  it  stand.  1  think 
it  will  be  more  frequently  cited,  and 
that  will  be  to  the  good.” 

To  her  mind,  Kirtley  said,  “this  is  a 
classic  case  of  considering  whether  a 
book  review  falls  into  the  category  of 
opinion  speech  cover  line  here  ....  It’s 
tremendously  important  that  reviewers 
be  free  to  make  their  own  statements  of 
opinion  without  fear  of  being  critical. 
The  Court’s  decision  to  leave  the  D.C. 
circuit  [ruling]  intact  is  going  to  do 
that.” 

Freeman  said  the  case,  even  at  its 
height,  had  and  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  paper’s  “lawyering”  of  reviews. 

Simmons,  however,  believes,  “If  we 
achieved  anything,  perhaps  we  raised 
the  level  of  consciousness  about  what 
standards  apply  to  reviewing.  Everyone 
would  have  benefited”  from  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  either  direction  that 
clarified  the  issue  of  protection  for 
opinion  writing. 

Pointing  out  that  Moldea  never  had 
the  benefit  of  a  trial  or  full  discovery, 
Simmons  said  his  client  “is  one  of  the 
most  courageous  people  1  have  ever 
worked  with.  He  had  the  guts  to  stand 
up  and  take  on  the  people  who  deter¬ 
mine  who  succeeds  in  his  profession.” 

“1  feel  like  I’ve  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death,  professionally, 
without  a  trial,”  Moldea  commented, 
adding  that  he  is  “not  bitter  about  any¬ 
thing.  1  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the 
Times  and  its  attorneys.” 

Moldea,  who  said  he  has  “no  regrets,” 
thanked  his  attorneys  for  giving  him  “a 
great  fight  for  a  worthwhile  cause:  try¬ 
ing  to  make  opinion  writers  account¬ 


able  for  what  they  publish,  just  like 
news  reporters.” 

Moldea  also  said,  “If  1  had  to  do  it  all 
over  again,  1  would.  1  can’t  think  of  one 
thing  we  did  wrong.  There’s  not  a  single 
thing  1  could  even  second-guess  my 
lawyers  on.  1  think  it  was  fair.” 

Moldea  noted  that  he  has  two  books 
planned  for  publication  next  year.  The 
first,  due  in  the  spring,  is  about  the  po- 


by  M.L. Stein 

THE  “EYES”  WILL  have  it  for  both 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  the  al¬ 
ternative  newspaper,  Metro. 

A  three-year  legal  wrangle  between 
the  two  papers  —  mostly  over  the  use 
of  an  “eye”  nameplate  —  has  been  set¬ 
tled  with  both  sides  claiming  victory. 

In  1991,  the  Metro,  a  free  San  Jose 
tabloid  which  has  since  acquired  eight 
other  weeklies,  filed  an  antitrust  suit 
against  the  Knight-Ridder-owned  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  charging  it  with  trademark 
infringement  and  attempting  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  local  advertising  market. 

One  of  the  main  points  of  con¬ 
tention  was  the  Mercury  News  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  stand-alone  and  weekly 
ROP  arts  and  entertainment  tabloid 
named  eye. 

The  Metro,  in  business  since  1985, 
claimed  eye  was  an  infringement  on  its 
long-running  column.  Public  Eye.  The 
alternative  publication  also  charged 
the  daily  stole  the  name  of  another  of 
its  features.  Ticket  Window,  which  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  entertainment 


lice  investigation  of  the  murder  of 
Robert  Kennedy. 

“My  publisher  is  giving  me  a  real  shot 
to  get  back  in  the  game,”  Moldea  said. 

The  book  will  be  sent  to  the  Times 
for  a  review  and  Moldea  said  he  has  no 
worries  that  the  paper  will  be  anything 
less  than  professional. 

“I’m  sure  they  will  make  sure  1  am 
treated  fairly,”  he  said. 


ticket-buying. 

Moreover,  the  Metro  said,  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News  copied  its  trade  dress  with 
its  tabloid  format  and  used  newsracks 
similar  to  design  to  those  of  Metro  and 
sometimes  stuck  eye  into  Metro  boxes. 

No  money  was  paid  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  by  either  side.  The  Mercury 
News  will  keep  the  name  eye  on  its 
publication  but  will  clearly  identify  it 
as  a  section  of  the  newspaper  “and  not 
appear  to  be  an  independent  newspa¬ 
per  like  Metro,”  according  to  Metro 
publisher  and  CEO  Dan  Pulcrano.  The 
words  San  Jose  Mercury  News  on  the 
cover  of  eye  will  be  increased  by  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  each  direction. 

The  Mercury  News  also  will  find  a 
new  name  for  its  Ticket  Window  and 
will  stop  distributing  the  eye  in  18  out¬ 
door  racks  on  three  college  campuses. 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the 
outcome,”  said  Pulcrano.  “This  is  a  big 
victory  for  small,  independent  news¬ 
papers.  Daily  newspapers  will  think 
twice  about  passing  themselves  off  as 


(See  Settled  on  page  41 ) 
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itor  at  New  York  Newsday,  have  been 
appointed  co-directors  of  Medill 
School  of  Journalism’s  Washington 
news  service. 

They  succeed  Charles  Alexan* 
der,  who  is  retiring. 

Lauri  Palermo,  human  resources 
manager  at  the  El  Cajon,  Calif.,  Daily 
Californian,  will  take  on  the  added  du¬ 
ties  of  classified  manager. 

Helen  vanRyswyk,  diversity  and 
employee  development  manager  for 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  has  been  promoted  to 
human  resources  director  for  Mc- 
Clatchy’s  Carolina  properties. 

Kenneth  Brief,  senior  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  at  the  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Advocate  and  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time,  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  vice  president  and  editor  for 
both  newspapers. 

John  Dunsler,  display  advertising 
manager,  was  named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Dunster  succeeds  Michael  Perry 
Jr.,  who  was  appointed  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  at  Newsday  in 
Long  Island,  New  York. 


Personnel  Relations  Association. 

Formerly  a  unit  within  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
the  NPRA  is  now  a  professional  em¬ 
phasis  group  of  the  Society  for  Human 
Resource  Management. 


Madeleine  Cersen,  vice  chairman 
of  Guy  Gannett  Communications,  has 
been  elected  chairman. 

John  Gannett,  vice  president  and 
director,  was  named  vice  chairman. 


Mary  Ceffman,  assistant  bureau 
chief  of  Post-Newsweek  Stations,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Washington  Post,  and 
Ellen  Shearer,  an  administrative  ed- 


Steve  Schurkey,  circulation  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Coeur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press 
has  been  named  motor  route  and  sin¬ 
gle  copy  sales  manager  at  the  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Wash.,  Columbian. 


HONG  KONG 

1997  approaches 

To  talk  about  the  transfer  of  this 
dynamic  capitalist  economy  from 
British  to  Chinese  sovereignty, 
talk  to  people  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  or 
Washington,  D.C. 


P.J.  BednarksI,  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has  been 
named  editor  of  Electronic  Media,  a 
weekly  business  newspaper  that  covers 
broadcasting  and  cable. 


Jack  Bellch,  newsroom  projects  man¬ 
ager  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the  president. 


Charles  "Chuck"  Haney,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chillicothe  Con¬ 
stitution-Tribune,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Hareld 
Ellingheuse,  Piedmont  —  first  vice 
president;  David  Lipman,  St.  Louis  — 
second  vice  president;  Wendell 
Lenhart,  Trenton  —  secretary;  and 

Reger  Oglesby,  assistant  to  the  pub-  Barham  Hill,  Dexter  treasurer. 
Usher  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  promoted  to  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  California  Commu¬ 
nity  News  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Times 
Mirror. 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 

Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 

Eva  Tsang 

222  Keamy  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  California  94108 
(415)  397-2215 

Kathy  Dempsey 
1 1 50  18th  Street,  NW  #475 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  331-8947 


Judy  Bolch,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  hiring  and  development  at  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Observer,  has 
been  named  associate  editor/writing. 


Peter  Stene,  vice  president  of  law  Steve  Plersa,  circulation  director  at 
and  finance  for  Ottaway  Newspapers  the  Norristown,  Pa.,  Times  Herald,  has 
Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  has  been  ap-  been  appointed  circulation  marketing 
pointed  to  organize  and  chair  a  perma-  manager  at  the  Middletown,  N.Y., 
nent  legal  task  force  for  the  Newspaper  Times  Herald-Record. 
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Ray  Dupuis,  assistant  managing  edi' 
tor  for  news  at  the  Newport  News,  Va., 
Daily  Press,  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  graphics. 

Maryann  Hakewski,  assistant 
metro  editor  in  charge  of  night  opera¬ 
tions,  was  appointed  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  news. 

Robert  Lund,  managing  editor  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Woodland, 
has  been  named  editor. 

Joseph  Zerbey  IV,  publisher  of  the 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  York  Newspaper  Co., 
York,  Pa. 

Raul  Vigna,  who  was  on  the  copy 
desk  at  the  York  Daily  Record,  becomes 
sports  editor. 

Linda  Weiner  Seiigson,  a  writer 
in  the  living  department,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  editorial  page  editor. 

She  succeeds  Eari  McDaniel,  who 
takes  over  as  business  editor. 

McDaniel  succeeds  Eleise  De> 
Haan,  who  was  named  business  editor 
at  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call. 

Thomas  Billitteri,  religion  editor  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  has 
been  appointed  news  editor  at  the  Re¬ 
ligious  News  Service,  based  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Ira  Rifkin,  deputy  editor  at  the 
Baltimore  Jewish  Times,  has  joined  the 
Religious  News  Service  as  a  specialist 
on  Islam  and  Judaism. 

Robert  O'Sullivan,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  Gannett  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president,  circulation 
director  at  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Dan  Lynch,  of  the  Albany  Times 
Union,  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Other  NYSAPA  officers  elected 
were  Jim  Dynke,  Plattsburgh  Press- 
Republican  —  first  vice  president; 

Barbara  Lombardo,  Saratoga 
Saratogian  —  second  vice  president; 
Tim  Atseff,  Syracuse  Herald-Journal, 
immediate  past  president;  and  Lew 
Wheaton,  Albany  bureau  Associated 
Press  —  secretary. 

B.  Richard  Haseirig,  a  former 
graphic  artist  intern  at  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer,  has  joined  the  River¬ 
side  County,  Calif.,  Press-Enterprise 
News  art  staff. 

Dave  Berry,  editor  of  the  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  at  the  Tyler 
(Texas)  Courier-Times  and  Tyler 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Sharon  Whalen,  publisher  of  the 
Scottsdale  Connection,  a  direct  mail 
advertising  publication,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Foothills  Sentinel,  Cave  Creek,  Ariz. 

Malcolm  Gibson,  executive  editor  at 
the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  at  the  Sun, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Jim  Campanini  was  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor. 

Dave  McArdle,  a  Sun  staffer,  was 
named  news  editor/local. 

Phil  Nussel,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail,  be¬ 
comes  Sun  suburban  editor. 

Michael  McCord,  media  director  for 
the  Whittemore  School  of  Business  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in 
Durham,  has  been  named  news  editor 
at  the  Bedford-Merrimack  (N.H.)  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Goffstown  (N.H.)  News. 

Bruce  Taylor,  who  worked  at  the 
Monadnock  (N.H.)  Ledger,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  photography  director  of  the 


four  Goffstown-hased  Neighborhood 
Publications  Inc.  newspapers. 

Karyn  O' Bryant,  editor  at  the  Pa¬ 
pyrus,  a  student  newspaper  at  Lyndon 
State  College  in  Vermont,  was  named 
calendar  editor. 

Rod  Hans  on,  news  editor  of  the 
Equinox,  the  Keene  State  College 
newspaper,  was  appointed  staff  re¬ 
porter  covering  the  towns  of  Merri¬ 
mack  and  Bedford. 

Theresa  Walton,  a  correspondent 
for  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union 
Leader,  becomes  a  reporter  covering 
Bedford. 


Tin: 

Kniciit  International 
Press  Fellowsi  up 
Procram 


The  Knight  International  Press 
Fellowship  Progrant  isopen  forappli- 
cations  from  U.S.  news  media  profession¬ 
als  to  assist  the  developing  independent 
press  worldwide.  The  program  seeks 
applicants  with  expertise  in  a  broad  range 
of  press  disciplines:  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  publication  design, 
pre-press  production,  relevant 
state-of-the  art  technologies,  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising,  marketing 
and  promotion,  management  and 
pressroom  operations. 

Fellowships  last  up  to  nine  months  and 
include  transportation,  living  expenses 
and  a  modest  honorarium. 

The  fellowships  are  sponsored  by  the 
John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation 
and  administered  by  the  Center  for  For¬ 
eign  Journalists. 

Next  Application  deadline: 
November  15, 1994 


Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
1 1 690-A  Sunrise  Valley  drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22091-1409  USA 
Fax:  (703)  620-6790 
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NA  A  offers  more 
autonomy  to 
its  divisions 

Newspaper  Association  of  America's  Board  of 
Governors  approves  restructuring  plan 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America’s  Board  of  Governors  has 
approved  a  restructuring  plan  that  will 
give  increased  autonomy  to  the  various 
marketing  disciplines. 

In  place  of  the  current  seven-coun¬ 
cil  structure,  the  NAA  will  create  a 
marketing  division  comprised  of  six 
federations:  display  (national  and  re¬ 
tail);  circulation;  classified;  co-op; 
market  development  and  promotion; 
and  research. 

Each  federation  will  be  headed  by 
an  approximate  20  to  25  member 
council,  and  will  maintain  an  open 


membership  policy.  The  federation 
council  president  will  serve  on  a  6- 
member  marketing  committee,  which 
will  serve  as  the  leadership  arm  of  the 
division. 

The  chairman  of  the  marketing 
committee  also  will  serve  on  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee.  The  marketing  and 
executive  committees  will  meet  annu¬ 
ally  to  “establish  industrywide  market¬ 
ing  priorities  and  to  allocate  resources 
within  the  NAA  marketing  budget,” 
according  to  a  statement  from  the 
NAA. 

The  restructuring  move  is  a  product 
of  the  council  visioning  sessions,  a 
year-long  process  in  which  each  of  the 
seven  councils  convened  to  discuss 
methods  for  more  effective  operation. 


Increased  autonomy,  a  much-cited 
council  concern,  is  part  of  the  new 
structure,  said  Nick  Cannistraro,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  chief  marketing 
officer  for  the  NAA. 

“The  feeling  was  that  [the  councils] 
had  lost  a  little  autonomy  in  the  merg¬ 
er,”  Cannistraro  said.  “The  member¬ 
ship  didn’t  want  that  to  continue.” 

Part  of  that  autonomy  will  allow  in¬ 
dividual  federations  to  control  a  discre¬ 
tionary  budget,  Cannistraro  said.  The 
amount  of  the  discretionary  budget 
hasn’t  been  determined  yet,  but  he  said 
it  will  be  “relatively  modest,  at  least  at 
the  outset.” 

For  example,  federation  members 


could  choose  to  allocate  discretionary 
funds  to  rent  booth  space  at  events 
where  the  federation  has  an  interest, 
such  as  real  estate  conventions,  Can¬ 
nistraro  said. 

The  remainder  of  the  budget  will  be 
controlled  by  the  marketing  commit¬ 
tee.  Each  federation  will  be  asked  to 
develop  a  strategic  priorities  plan  that 
the  committee  will  use  to  determine 
overall  division  priorities,  Cannistraro 
said. 

Also,  the  federations  will  have  more 
influence  over  the  timing  and  content 
of  their  annual  conferences. 

Council  chairs  seem  pleased  with 
the  restructuring  plan. 

Cathy  Melton,  director  of  classified 
advertising  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 


Journal  and  chair  of  the  classified 
council  said  the  NAA  “took  the  vi¬ 
sioning  sessions  to  heart.” 

“The  NAA  wanted  to  be  more 
proactive  in  terms  of  general  member¬ 
ship,  and  basically,  the  requests  that 
came  out  of  the  [visioning]  meetings 
are  the  ones  that  will  be  used,”  Melton 
said.  “I  think  they’re  on  the  right 
track.” 

Mike  Busse,  new  business  group  de¬ 
velopment  manager  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  and  chair  of  the  co-op  coun¬ 
cil  agreed  with  Melton. 

“It’s  heartening  to  hear  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  endorsed  the  proposals,  it’s 
good  news  for  the  industry  and  it 
brings  us  closer  together  to  work  on  in¬ 
dustry  assignments,”  he  said. 

According  to  the  restructuring  plan, 
the  national  and  retail  councils  are  to 
be  consolidated  under  into  the  display 
federation.  But  that  won’t  dilute  the 
attention  each  are  given,  said  Jim 
Doughton,  director  of  advertising  for 
the  Herald-Tribune  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
and  chair  of  the  retail  council. 

“There  are  so  many  mutual  strategic 
issues  between  the  two  councils,  it 
would  only  make  sense  to  join  the 
two,”  Doughton  said.  “The  council  will 
continue  to  operate  separately  on  their 
own  initiatives  because  national  and 
retail  need  to  be  worked  on  individual¬ 
ly  but  the  thought  is  that  you  get  the 
best  of  both  worlds.” 

Cathy  Coffey,  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Cox  newspapers,  and 
chair  of  the  national  council,  said  that 
the  display  federation,  which  will  be 
the  largest  of  the  federations  with 
about  50  to  60  members,  likely  will 
meet  soon  to  discuss  “taking  advantage 
of  shared  opportunities.” 

She  added  that  the  display  federa¬ 
tion  may  have  two  co-chairs  because  of 
its  large  size.  The  operational  details  of 
the  six  federations  will  be  ironed  out 
over  the  next  few  months  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  NAA  board  for  final 
approval  in  December. 

Reggie  Hall,  NAA  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  association  marketing  services, 
said  that  the  visioning  process  includ¬ 
ed  the  participation  of  over  300  peo¬ 
ple,  and  thousands  of  hours  of  discus¬ 
sion.  “I  think  everyone  is  very  opti¬ 
mistic  and  pleased  with  the  outcome  of 
the  process,”  he  said.  “We  made  sure 
we  spent  a  lot  of  time  listening  to 
everyone.” 


Part  of  that  autonomy  will  allow  individual 
federations  to  control  a  discretionary  budget, 
Cannistraro  said. 
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Ad  efficiency 
is  the  buzzword 
at  coupon  forum 


Valassis  lays  out  its  plans 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  TOUGH  MARKETPLACE  for 
manufacturers  has  lead  to  an  increased 
focus  on  advertising  efficiency. 

While  newspapers  and  freestanding 
insert  companies  offer  advertisers  an 
effective  pipeline  to  consumers,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Valassis  Communications 
said  that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done. 

At  the  recent  U.S.  Coupon  Forum 
in  New  York  City  sponsored  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Richard 
Anderson,  executive  vice  president  of 
manufacturing  and  media  for  Valassis 
Communications  Inc.  and  Valassis  In¬ 
serts,  offered  a  coupon  supplier’s  view 
of  the  newspaper/coupon  relationship. 

Anderson  noted  that  while  FSl’s 
have  grown  over  the  last  decade, 
coupon  redemption  rates  have 
dropped.  For  years,  FSI  companies 
stuck  their  heads  in  the  sand,  choosing 
“not  to  respond,”  Anderson  said.  Re¬ 
cently  though,  marketplace  pressures 
and  budget  crunches  have  forced 
clients  to  take  the  initiative  and  focus 
on  maximum  efficiency. 

In  some  cases,  manufacturers  have 
cut  market  lists  that  don’t  yield  high 
coupon  redemption  rates  and  have  cut 
coupon  page  sizes,  in  many  cases  buy¬ 
ing  half  pages  instead  of  full  pages. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  new  client 
emphasis  on  cost-per-coupon-re- 
deemed.  Anderson  said  that  as  re¬ 
demption  rates  continue  to  slide,  cost- 
per-coupon-redeemed  rises.  In  the 
past,  clients  would  measure  effective¬ 
ness  simply  by  noting  that  redemption 
rates  for  full  pages  were  approximately 
40%  higher  than  for  a  half  page. 

Currently,  to  improve  efficiency  and 
lower  cost-per-coupon-redeemed, 
clients  emphasize  that  a  half-page  ad 
costs  50%  less  than  a  full  page. 

“Therefore,  they’re  going  to  make 
the  decision  in  favor  of  the  half-page 
because  it  drives  cost-per-coupon  re¬ 
deemed  down,”  Anderson  said. 

To  track  advertising  efficiency. 


Valassis,  in  coordination  with  CMS, 
will  offer  the  “Horizon  Coding  Pro¬ 
ject.”  The  program  uses  an  in-coupon 
code  that  can  be  scanned  to  determine 
which  newspaper  it  came  from,  giving 
clients  statistical  information  that  will 
compare  coupon  redemption  rates 
from  one  newspaper  to  the  other. 

“Some  newspapers  I’ve  talked  to 
have  asked  ‘what  are  we  opening  that 
Pandora’s  Box  for?’  ”  Anderson  said. 

“The  issue  is,  if  we  don’t  participate 
in  [tracking  effectiveness]  they  will 
make  the  decisions  without  Valassis, 
and  they  will  make  the  decisions  with¬ 
out  the  input  of  the  newspapers.” 

He  added  that  the  Horizon  Project 
will  allow  Valassis  to  participate  “in  a 
little  more  of  a  consulting  role  with  our 
clients,  [because]  we  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  to  them  about  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  cost  per 
coupon  redeemed,”  he  said. 

To  further  promote  coupon  usage, 
Valassis  will  develop  large-scope  pro¬ 
jects,  including  the  assembly  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  coalition  to  focus  on  improving 
the  overall  efficiency  of  FSIs,  Ander¬ 
son  said. 

Valassis  will  launch  a  “major”  news¬ 
paper  and  television  public  relations 
and  advertising  campaign  for  the  same 
goal. 

Also,  Valassis  is  involved  with  “con¬ 


sumer  education.”  The  company  has 
developed  a  one-hour  course  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  value  of  coupons,  offered  to 
schools,  continuing  education  groups 
and  home  economics  students. 

Currently  Valassis  conducts  in-store 
marketing  in  about  5,000  grocery 
stores  nationwide,  using  electric  signs 
in  high  traffic  areas  of  the  store  that 
promote  Valassis  clients  and  the  value 
of  couponing. 

To  further  promote  coupon  usage, 
Valassis  has  created  the  Newspaper 
Partner  Program,  which  seeks  to  work 
with  newspapers  on  ways  to  promote 
coupons  in  newspapers.  In  some  cases, 
the  partnership  has  doubled  redemp¬ 
tion  rates  in  some  newspapers,  Ander¬ 
son  said. 

As  part  of  the  partnership  program, 
Valassis  has  compiled  a  merchandising 
kit,  a  collection  of  things  that  various 
newspapers  have  done  to  increase  re¬ 
demption  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  idea 
generation  to  “elevate  the  image  of 
couponing.” 

NNN  hires  mix 
of  ad  agency, 
magazine  people 

THE  NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL  Net¬ 
work  has  hired  a  mix  of  advertising 
agency  and  magazine  sales  personnel 
and  is  now  “open  for  business,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  affiliate. 

In  the  drug  and  remedy  category, 
Elaine  Purnell  will  serve  as  sales  direc¬ 
tor,  and  will  be  based  in  NNN’s  Chica¬ 
go  office.  Formerly,  Purnell  was  publish¬ 
er  of  McKnight  Medical  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  prior  to  that,  an  account 
supervisor  for  Woman’s  Day  magazine. 

(See  NNN  on  page  41) 


to  develop  the  next  generaHon  of 
newspaper  leaders 
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ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
NEWSPAPER 

(measured  in  inches) 


1994 

1993 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times  Union-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

....  24,546 

23,202 

Preprint  Local . 

24,396 

28,050 

ROP  National . 

4,372 

4,839 

Preprint  National . 

650 

Classified . 

32,140 

33,741 

Total . 

...  86,104 

89,832 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

....  13,598 

11,541 

Preprint  Local . 

91,168 

78,560 

ROP  National . 

1,896 

2,061 

Preprint  National . 

15,260 

13,485 

Classilied . 

.  14,653 

14,916 

Total . 

...  136,575 

120,563 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  222,679 

210,395 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  1,684,162 

1,605,440 

ALBANY, 

ORE. 

Democrat-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

27,000 

27,621 

ROP  National . 

66 

271 

Classified . 

29,193 

26,979 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

56,259 

54,871 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

380,848 

366,784 

BANGOR, 

MAINE 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

13,238 

2,833 

13,471 

5,799 

Preprint  Local . 

4,070 

26,467 

3,888 

23,537 

ROP  National . 

418 

659 

Preprint  National . 

648 

162 

Classified . 

14,645 

11,875 

59 

Total . 

33,019 

29,462 

29,893 

29,395 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,295 

491 

5,464 

1,291 

Preprint  Local . 

3,397 

21,334 

1,458 

24,638 

ROP  National . 

180 

306 

Preprint  National . 

32,041 

162 

10,773 

324 

Classified . 

10,562 

10,188 

Total . 

50,475 

21,987 

28,189 

26,253 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

83,494 

51,449 

58,082 

55,648 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  531,617  393,152  479,702  459,919 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 


Banner-m 


ROP  Local . 

7,477 

8,743 

Preprint  Local . 

2,182 

1,789 

ROP  National . 

327 

548 

Preprint  National . 

185 

100 

Classified . 

8,244 

7,805 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

18,415 

18,985 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

139,945 

142,810 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 


ROP  Local . 

...  24,379 

25,721 

Preprint  Local . 

15,932 

6,588 

27,892 

ROP  National . 

624 

682 

Preprint  National . 

384 

Classified . 

24,149 

20,968 

Total . 

...  65,468 

6,588 

75,263 

1994  1993 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,972 

12,340 

Preprint  Local . 

28,471 

22,585 

35,463 

21,050 

ROP  National . 

429 

301 

Preprint  National . 

11,279 

10,113 

Classified . 

8,415 

8,387 

Total . 

.  60,566 

22,585 

66,604 

21,050 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  126,034 

29,173 

141,867 

22,993 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,034,392 

211,748  1,141,237 

171,772 

BLOOMINGTON, 

IND. 

Herald-Times-mS 

ROP  Local . 

30,955 

33,679 

Preprint  Local . 

87,149 

91,745 

ROP  National . 

231 

722 

Preprint  National . 

4,722 

5,115 

Classilied . 

39,601 

39,254 

GRAND  TOTAL  .. 

162,658 

170,515 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,088,346 

1,103,304 

B 

tUFFALC 

>,  N.Y. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

31,201 

27,550 

Preprint  Local . 

3,646 

4,650 

3.047 

5,347 

ROP  National . 

3,972 

2,858 

Preprint  National . 

117 

249 

Classified . 

38,650 

34,437 

Total . 

.  77,469 

4,767 

67,892 

5,596 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,136 

19,089 

Preprint  Local . 

3,577 

12,599 

3,890 

17,513 

ROP  National . 

3,611 

2,466 

Preprint  National . 

3,829 

5,232 

Classified . 

11,901 

13,166 

Total . 

33,225 

16,428 

38,611 

22,745 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

110,694 

21,195 

106,503 

28,341 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

848,815 

158,091 

806,623 

187,621 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 

Dispatch-e 


ROP  Local . 

11,507 

10,597 

ROP  National . 

434 

389 

Classified . 

12,926 

10,748 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

24,867 

21,734 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

210,321 

195,954 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News-Gazette-eS 


ROP  Local . 

35.512 

486  33,778 

233 

Preprint  Local . 

98,169 

33,540  96,879 

40,377 

ROP  National . 

966 

1,628 

Preprint  National . 

21,543 

19,092 

Classified . 

36,283 

33,770 

GRAND  TDTAL.. 

.  192,473 

34,026  185,147 

40,610 

YEAR  TD  DATE.. 

.  1,371,470 

261,256  1,285,241 

273,092 

CONWAY, 

,  ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 

ROP  Local . 

21,374 

21,176 

Preprint  Local . 

19,321 

18,504 

ROP  National . 

168 

Preprint  National . . 

464 

Classilied . 

11,938 

9,433 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  52,633 

49,745 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  403,222 

362,370 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


News/Free  Press-meS 


ROP  Local . 

95,055 

64,685 

96,890 

54,795 

Preprint  Local . 

58,404 

102,166 

64,700 

101,757 

ROP  National . 

13,911 

432 

10,118 

116 

Preprint  National . 

6,684 

13,144 

147 

Classified . 

85,826 

70,009 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

259,880 

167,283 

254,861 

156,815 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,133,340  1,083,767  1,843,453  1,041,388 

DULUTH, 

MINN 

1. 

News-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

24,145 

7,164 

21,511 

5,486 

Preprint  Local . 

25,661 

54,917 

25,266 

50,683 

ROP  National . 

732 

793 

Preprint  National . 

,.  16,250 

125 

12,750 

Classilied . 

41,916 

40,830 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  108,704 

62,206 

101,150 

56,169 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  954,461 

405,238 

856,626 

406,842 

1994 

1993 

FULL  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

DURHAM,  N.C. 

Herald-Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

38,785 

40,847 

Preprint  Local . 

50 

52 

ROP  National . 

1,402 

1,004 

Preprint  National . 

13 

15 

Classitied . 

44,309 

45,911 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

84,559 

87,829 

YEAR  TD  DATE.. 

.  684,597 

ERIE,  PA. 

695,929 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

23,432 

23,093 

Preprint  Local . 

22,778 

27,194 

ROP  National . 

1,178 

804 

Preprint  National . 

88 

Classilied . 

36,382 

33,571 

Total . 

.  83,858 

84,662 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,938 

11,959 

Preprint  Local . 

64,614 

80,989 

ROP  National . 

512 

754 

Preprint  National . 

11,316 

11,216 

Classitied . 

18,676 

23,789 

Total . 

.  105,056 

128,707 

GRAND  TDTAL.. 

.  188,914 

213,369 

YEAR  TD  DATE.. 

.  1,452,163 

1,397,188 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Sun-Sentinel-mS 


ROP  Local .  94,588  162,332  87,810  153,491 

Preprint  Local .  51,154  53,846  49,312  57,604 

ROP  National .  19,705  6,733  14,008  6,355 

Preprint  National .  20,634  960  15,051  1,139 

Classilied .  161,457  54,051  162,753  54,246 


GRAND  TOTAL...  347,538  277,922  328,934  272,835 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  3,124,015  2,439,142  2,946,363  2,340,043 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal-Gazette-m 


ROP  Local . 

27,468 

4,000 

23,217 

3,910 

Preprint  Local . 

16,378 

51,685 

19,528 

40,955 

ROP  National . 

374 

1,012 

Preprint  National . 

288 

Classitied . 

42,671 

1,626 

38,058 

2,902 

Total . 

86,891 

57,599 

81,815 

47,767 

News-Sentinel-e 

ROP  Local . 

21,172 

4,000 

20,595 

3,910 

Preprint  Local . 

16,466 

51,685 

19,528 

72,927 

ROP  National . 

515 

1,294 

Preprint  National . 

288 

Classilied . 

41,993 

1,626 

37,497 

2,902 

Total . 

86,146 

57,599 

78,914 

79,739 

Journal-Gazette-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,953 

1,538 

8,908 

1,339 

Preprint  Local . 

21,760 

53,245 

20,536 

45,864 

ROP  National 

758 

42 

557 

24 

Preprint  National . 

12,880 

528 

11,312 

420 

Classified . 

23,104 

735 

19,020 

457 

Total . 

68,455 

56,088 

60,333 

48,104 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

241,492 

171,286 

221,062 

175,610 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,911,283  1 

,224,642  1 

,863,665  1 

,220,083 

FREDERICK,  MD. 


Post  &  News-m/e 


ROP  Local . 

37.476 

33,485 

Preprint  Local . 

.  95,826 

100,212 

ROP  National . 

287 

545 

Classified . 

41,645 

39,575 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  175,234 

173,817 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,395,865 

1,363,981 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 


Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

19,840 

17,019 

Preprint  Local . 

63,559 

61,723 

ROP  National . 

1,204 

361 

Preprint  National . 

11,036 

9,693 

Classified . 

18,358 

18,905 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

113,997 

107,701 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

899,901 

876,191 

*Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1994  1993 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 

Independent-mS 

ROP  Local . 

37,827 

36,917 

Preprint  Local . 

39.404 

15,677 

37,366 

15,850 

ROP  National . 

1,254 

1,122 

Preprint  National . 

125 

1,242 

Classified . 

18,815 

18,138 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

97,425 

15,677 

94,785 

15,850 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

684,948 

108,925 

642,155 

83,725 

GREENSBURG,  PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,700 

21,257 

Preprint  Local . 

16,226 

30,362 

15,189 

19,461 

ROP  National . 

460 

598 

Classified . 

46,508 

34,755 

Total . 

85,914 

30,362 

71,799 

19,461 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local 

25,713 

24,838 

Preprint  Local . 

13,520 

27,984 

32,819 

33,125 

ROP  National . 

365 

285 

Preprint  National . 

16,900 

22,100 

Classified . 

24,417 

21,859 

Total . 

80,915 

27,984 

101,901 

33,125 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

166,829 

58,346 

173,700 

52,586 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,231,666 

411,202  1,280,966 

317,515 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

News-a/dS 

ROP  Local . 

23,791 

23,249 

ROP  National . 

2,732 

4,854 

Classified . 

25,425 

25,505 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

51,948 

53,608 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

465,055 

455,258 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

22,933 

22,109 

Preprint  Local . 

23,214 

96,162 

15,257 

104,212 

ROP  National . 

288 

556 

Preprint  National . 

23,363 

13,220 

Classified 

26,936 

21,545 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  96,734 

96,162 

72,687 

104,212 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  707,656 

660,406 

514,873 

653,508 

JACKSONVILLE, 

FLA. 

Florida  Times-Union-mS 

ROP  Local . 

55,589 

34,015 

67,771 

30,376 

Preprint  Local . 

116,100 

114,165 

ROP  National . 

7,399 

8,150 

Preprint  National . 

21,285 

23,994 

Classified . 

85,465 

83,574 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

,.  285,838 

34,015 

297,654 

30,376 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  2,220,472 

264,207  2,136,860 

258,609 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Journal  Star-meS 

ROP  Local . 

41,412 

43,858 

ROP  National . 

1,248 

1,029 

Classified . 

44,409 

44,897 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

87,069 

89,784 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

989,509 

965,085 

LOGANSPORT, 

Pharos-Tribune-eS 

IND. 

ROP  Local . 

15,707 

18,325 

Preprint  Local . 

40,908 

44,370 

ROP  National . 

105 

188 

Preprint  National . 

704 

2,388 

Classified . 

13,704 

12,311 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

71,128 

77,582 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

428,535 

493,530 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courler-Journal-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

...  39.047 

33,248 

36,428 

17,221 

Preprint  Local . 

63,393 

60,992 

ROP  National . 

1,237 

911 

378 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

27,668 

22,967 

25,563 

188 

18,754 

Total . 

..  67,952 

119,608 

62,902 

97,533 

♦  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1994  1993 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Courier-Journai-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,379 

593 

29,314 

456 

Preprint  Local . 

72,098 

87,856 

ROP  National . 

1,081 

1,090 

Preprint  National . 

13,009 

13,960 

Classified . 

16,145 

18,594 

Total . 

35,605 

85,700 

48,998 

102,272 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

103,557 

205,308 

111,900 

199,805 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

852,624  1,323,901 

841,263  1,341,513 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 


ROP  Local . 

40.353 

38,627 

ROP  National . 

1,327 

1,083 

Classified . 

33,074 

31,992 

Total . 

74,754 

71,702 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,246 

17,676 

ROP  National . 

536 

365 

Classified . 

19,291 

23,411 

Total . 

34,073 

41,452 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

108,827 

113,154 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

843,899 

852.947 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


Times  Herald-Record-mS 


ROP  Local . 

61,249 

16,496 

70,837 

Preprint  Local . 

50,862 

174,984 

77,679 

172,413 

ROP  National . 

498 

651 

Preprint  National . 

22,875 

19,620 

1,815 

Classified . 

70,005 

67,568 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

205,489 

191,480 

236,355 

174,228 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  1,693,566  1,231,793  1,743,933  1,087,632 

MUNCIE, 

,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

14,505 

13,760 

Preprint  Local . 

4,616 

4,738 

ROP  National . 

229 

640 

Classified . 

14,615 

13,355 

Total . 

33,965 

32,493 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

20,835 

18,501 

Preprint  Local . 

6,122 

6,113 

ROP  National . 

375 

640 

Preprint  National . . 

42 

62 

Classified . 

16,841 

15,042 

Total . 

.  44,215 

40,358 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,042 

4,265 

Preprint  Local . 

5,245 

6,652 

ROP  National . 

425 

154 

Preprint  National . 

482 

524 

Classified . 

5,123 

4,316 

Total . 

17,317 

15,911 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

95,497 

88,762 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

,.  738,403 

742,508 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennessean-m 


ROP  Local . 

34,040 

32,352 

Preprint  Local . 

14,319 

18,479 

ROP  National . 

1,537 

1,276 

Preprint  National . 

22 

Classified . 

43,745 

36,602 

Total . 

93,663 

88,709 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

29,963 

28,845 

Preprint  Local . 

14,009 

17,049 

ROP  National 

1,579 

1,224 

Preprint  National . 

22 

Classified . 

34,657 

27,176 

Total . 

.  80,230 

74,294 

Tennes$ean-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,718 

18,133 

Preprint  Local . 

33,950 

36,558 

ROP  National . 

1,214 

1,674 

Preprint  National . 

13,078 

11,184 

Classified . 

23,627 

20,483 

Total . 

88,587 

88,032 

GRAND  TDTAL.. 

.  262,480 

251,035 

YEAR  TD  DATE.. 

.  2,220,755 

2,125,233 

1994  1993 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

NORTH  BAY,  ONTARIO 


Nugget-m 


ROP  Local . 

15.084 

16.726 

Preprint  Local . 

68,040 

55,144 

ROP  National . 

2,756 

3.548 

Preprint  National . 

334 

2,902 

Classified . 

16,736 

17,436 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

102,950 

95.756 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

779,668 

752,482 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 


ROP  Local . 

31,069 

27,102 

Preprint  Local . 

30,186 

28,251 

30,960 

15,996 

ROP  Nalional 

198 

36 

Classified . 

17,118 

16.752 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

78,571 

28,251 

74,850 

15.996 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

582.893 

167,055 

602,928 

152,478 

OLYMPIA, 

WASH. 

Olympian-mS 

ROP  Local . 

36,105 

36,771 

Preprint  Local 

127,122 

99,496 

ROP  National . 

1,252 

1277 

Classified.... 

42,725 

34,378 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  207,204 

171,922 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,625,309 

1,357,091 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 


ROP  Local . 

18,126 

15,750 

Preprint  Local . 

42,641 

4,123 

37.880 

2,086 

ROP  National . 

60 

431 

Preprint  National . 

750 

489 

Classified.... 

7,728 

5,913 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

69,305 

4,123 

60,463 

2,086 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

484.944 

15,315 

482.919 

15,955 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m 


ROP  Local.. 

29,348 

8.233 

28,998 

8,077 

Preprint  Local 

17,406 

93,314 

ROP  National . 

6,386 

4 

5,573 

534 

Preprint  National . 

187 

Classified... 

51,412 

17,839 

37,533 

20.963 

Total . 

104,552 

119.577 

72,104 

29,574 

Post-Gazetle-S 

ROP  Local.. 

12,423 

4,633 

15,011 

2,487 

Preprint  Local . 

43,024 

31,930 

ROP  National . 

3,240 

4,108 

Preprint  National . 

31,975 

1.243 

Citified... 

31.346 

4,718 

32,500 

3,356 

Total . 

122,008 

42,524 

51,619 

5.843 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

226,560 

162,101 

123,723 

35,417 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,538,569  1 

,181,977 

881.829 

254,658 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 


ROP  Local . 

29.376 

2.115 

23,359 

1,686 

Preprint  Local 

12.640 

15,903 

ROP  National . 

859 

794 

Preprint  Nalional . 

447 

339 

Classified.. 

11,690 

14 

13.466 

19 

Total . 

55.012 

2,129 

53,861 

1,905 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

16.396 

11,39^ 

Preprint  Local . 

38.129 

33,631 

ROP  National . 

357 

585 

Preprint  National . 

4.638 

5,216 

Classified . 

22,573 

19,186 

Total . 

82.093 

70,015 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

137,105 

2,129 

123,876 

1,905 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,090,955 

19,501 

983.836 

18.648 

PBOVIDINCI,  BJ 

Journal  Bulletin-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

36,670 

14,536 

33.705 

11934 

Preprint  Local . 

18.480 

106,077 

10,431 

85.048 

ROP  National . 

2.795 

133 

2.336 

133 

Preprint  National . 

488 

4,496 

105 

7,339 

Classified 

30,321 

886 

28.419 

877 

Total . 

88,754 

126,128 

74.996 

105.331 
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1994  1993 


FULL 

RUN 

Journal'S 

ROP  Local . 

22.891 

Preprint  Local . 

60,865 

ROP  National . 

2,007 

Preprint  National . 

14,520 

13,834 

Total . 

.  114,117 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  202,871 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,565,976 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

1,691 

24,758 

1,473 

90,743 

47,819 

2,721 

78.868 

427 

13,817 

180 

12,437 

202 

93,041 

101,552 

80,543 

219,169  176,548  185,874 
1,627,705  1,417,466  1,398,474 


READING,  PA. 


Eagie/Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

33.969 

34,439 

Preprint  Local . 

17,740 

23,940 

ROP  National . 

712 

438 

Classified . 

38,205 

38,395 

Total . 

90,626 

97,212 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,612 

23,300 

Preprint  Local . 

13,760 

51,495  9,085 

48,225 

ROP  National . 

328 

426 

Preprint  National . 

11,790 

11,610 

Classified... 

22,534 

26,085 

Total . 

69,024 

51,495  70,506 

48,225 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  159,650 

51,495  167,718 

48,225 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,222,889 

RENO, 

369,717  1,253,743 

NEV. 

299,660 

Gazette-Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

71,793 

64,333 

Preprint  Local . 

,  118,388 

114,675 

ROP  National . 

1,262 

2,154 

Preprint  National . 

12,568 

11,419 

Classified . 

63,593 

63,385 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  267,604 

255,966 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  2,151,275 

2,111,540 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Oispatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

..  35,954 

6,846  33,733 

9,958 

Preprint  Local . 

10,782 

1,779  17,072 

2,294 

ROP  National . 

3,436 

8  3,115 

8 

Preprint  National . 

397 

552  186 

510 

Classified. 

35,886 

34,601 

Total . 

..  86,455 

9,185  88,707 

12,770 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

...  17,343 

15,910 

Preprint  Local . 

28,903 

1,040  25,636 

790 

ROP  National . 

1,379 

1,034 

Preprint  National . 

10,672 

9,425 

Classitied. 

21,411 

19,654 

Total . 

..  79,708 

1,040  71,659 

790 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  166,163 

10,225  160,366 

13,560 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  1,410,619 

107,412  1,419,674 

105,909 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROP  Local . 

58.192 

21,544 

49,034 

20,791 

ROP  National . 

7,951 

188 

5,660 

162 

Classitied . 

90.510 

65,441 

241 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

156,653 

21,732 

120,135 

21,194 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,159,477 

170,870 

946,980 

174,046 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Post-Dispatch-m 


ROP  Local . 

45.435 

39,800 

46,664 

31,485 

Preprint  Local . 

70,775 

52,291 

ROP  National . 

3,229 

1,686 

2,759 

2,406 

Classified . 

50,094 

9,663 

44,422 

9,091 

Total . 

,  169,533 

51,149 

146,136 

42,982 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,348 

31,514 

Preprint  Local . 

50,867 

54,085 

ROP  National . 

2,285 

2,853 

Preprint  National . 

15,528 

15,496 

Classified . 

38,975 

43,842 

Total . 

.  131,003 

147,790 

GRAND  TOTAL  .. 

.  300,536 

51,149 

293,926 

42,982 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,235,587 

369,931  2,076,135 

273,451 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1994  1993 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

SAN  BERNARDINO, 

CALIF. 

Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

41,802 

37,047 

Preprint  Local . 

56,460 

65,431 

ROP  National . 

4,903 

4,236 

Preprint  National . 

6,089 

6,029 

Classitied 

60,321 

57,109 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

169,575 

169,852 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,630 

11,383 

38,124 

12,006 

Preprint  Local . 

34,958 

62,270 

ROP  National . 

13,629 

578 

12,704 

782 

Preprint  National . 

130 

Classitied 

38,205 

38,870 

Total . 

121,552 

11,961 

151,968 

12,788 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local . 

31,646 

11,113 

35,974 

11,486 

Preprint  Local . 

34,958 

62,270 

ROP  National . 

13,206 

290 

11,565 

754 

Preprint  National . 

130 

Classitied . 

37,737 

38,285 

Total . 

117,677 

11,403 

148,094 

12,240 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,783 

2,471 

17,693 

3,178 

Preprint  Local . 

74,612 

67,730 

ROP  National . 

8,852 

7,106 

480 

Preprint  National . 

16,900 

21,320 

Classitied . 

20,698 

20,290 

Total . 

144,845 

2,471 

134,139 

3,658 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

384,074 

25,835 

434,201 

28,686 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

3,242,370 

214,124  3,312,896 

226,950 

SITKA,  ALASKA 


Daily  Sentinel-e 


ROP  Local . 

4,832 

4,909 

ROP  National . 

604 

186 

Classified . 

1,231 

1,362 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

6,667 

6,457 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

41,486 

47,940 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,278 

37,622 

Preprint  Local . 

7,974 

9,024 

ROP  National . 

3,003 

3,172 

Preprint  National . 

123 

115 

Classitied . 

49,936 

47,307 

Total . 

104,314 

97,240 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,504 

9,625 

Preprint  Local . 

5,654 

8,250 

ROP  National . 

1,044 

1,556 

Preprint  National . 

1,320 

1,645 

Classified . 

23,927 

23,483 

Total . 

41,449 

44,559 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

145,763 

141,799 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,097,733 

995,144 

STAMFORD 

,  CONN. 

Advocate-a/d-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,504 

29,654 

ROP  National . 

2,858 

4,846 

Classitied . 

26,806 

26,228 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

58,168 

60,728 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

513,186 

503,536 

1994  1993 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

16,491 

163,307 

1,580 

13,989 

16,713 

731 

17,434 

158,821 

1,663 

14,392 

18,134 

668 

Total . 

212,080 

731 

210,444 

668 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

369,254 

25,060 

381,502 

24,602 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

2,620,933 

193,724  2,995,067 

175,092 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News  Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

54,757 

2,182 

53,718 

1,193 

Preprint  Local . . 

76,275 

15,191 

82,173 

14,139 

ROP  National . 

4,020 

5 

6,112 

Preprint  National . 

16,637 

151 

19,384 

299 

Classified . 

47,668 

49,540 

1,663 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  199,357 

17,529 

210,927 

17,294 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,532,497 

113,275  1,495,632 

120,096 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-m 

ROP  Local . 

30,081 

6,540 

31,384 

5.718 

Preprint  Local . 

28.665 

29,106 

ROP  National . 

1,524 

189 

1,541 

23 

Preprint  National . 

126 

63 

Classified . 

17,898 

1,019 

15,208 

685 

Total . 

78,294 

7,748 

77,302 

6,426 

6lade-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,957 

21,651 

Preprint  Local . 

78,876 

92,358 

ROP  National . 

1,340 

1,404 

Preprint  National . 

19,908 

20,160 

Classified . 

13,378 

14,704 

Total . 

128,459 

150,277 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

206,753 

7,748 

227,579 

6,426 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,501,756 

52,550  1,426,500 

47,367 

TOPEKA,  KAN 

Capital-Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

41,430 

41,719 

Preprint  Local . 

27,343 

54,794 

24,220 

74,645 

ROP  National . 

802 

1,070 

Preprint  National . 

10,293 

88 

10,258 

Classified . 

38,874 

34,258 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

108,449 

65,087 

101,355 

84,903 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

811,298 

543,207 

756,171 

533,319 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,761 

9,882 

38,174 

3.816 

Preprint  Local . 

8,830 

31,604 

6,788 

16,877 

ROP  National . 

1,783 

377 

Preprint  National . 

128 

Classitied . 

36,919 

35.705 

Total . 

82,421 

41,486 

81,044 

20,693 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,469 

24,735 

Preprint  Local . 

51,040 

49,699 

ROP  National . 

1,405 

1,257 

Preprint  National . 

17,314 

18,413 

Classitied . 

22,799 

28,646 

Total . 

113,027 

122,750 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

195,448 

41,486 

203,794 

20,693 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

1,534,630 

272,717  1,422,179 

157,436 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post-Slandard-m 


ROP  Local . 

24,290 

15,817 

24,273 

14,598 

Preprint  Local . 

29,399 

36,909 

ROP  National . 

1,442 

1,821 

Preprint  National . 

424 

Classified . 

25,695 

21,616 

Total . 

81,250 

15,817 

84,619 

14,598 

Herald-Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,101 

8,512 

24,465 

9,336 

Preprint  Local . 

27,132 

40,305 

ROP  National . 

1,169 

1,463 

Preprint  National . 

424 

Classified . 

22,098 

20,206 

Total . 

75,924 

8,512 

86,439 

9,336 

Obsen/er-Reporter-m 


ROP  Local . 

17,097 

19,898 

Preprint  Local . 

23,814 

26,145 

ROP  National . 

153 

425 

Preprint  National . 

756 

Classified . 

32,610 

30,995 

Total . 

73,674 

78,219 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,666 

5,748 

Preprint  Local 

34,524 

48,888 

ROP  National 

227 

111 

Preprint  National . 

6,048 

252 

Classified . 

9,491 

10,406 

Total . 

54,956 

65,405 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

128,630 

143,624 

YEAR  TO  OATE... 

896,969 

988,977 
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FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

WINDSOR, 

ONTARIO 

Starve* 

ROP  Local 

381,686 

4C1,356 

Preprint  Local 

1,194,899 

1,039,832 

ROP  National 

123,636 

88,416 

Preprint  National . 

65,570 

67,202 

Classilied 

329,022 

299.076 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

2,094,813 

1,895,882 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

16,037,456 

14,845,502 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 

WINSTON-SALIM, 

N.C. 

Joumal-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,738 

3,874 

39,408 

7,288 

Preprint  Local . 

8,355 

18,265 

11,956 

20,888 

ROP  National . 

2,360 

966 

Preprint  National . 

568 

88 

482 

Classified. 

45,805 

42,150 

Total . 

91,258 

22,707 

94,568 

28,658 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,068 

881 

12,417 

1,979 

Preprint  Local . 

11,110 

30,327 

5,698 

25,272 

ROP  National . 

1,015 

1,287 

Preprint  National . 

12,356 

11,768 

Classified. 

20,980 

19,356 

Total . 

.  55,529 

31,208 

50,526 

27,251 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  146,787 

53,915 

145,094 

55,909 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  1,253,766 

483,636  1,197,099 

493,211 

YAKIMA, 

WASH. 

Herald-Republlc-m 

ROP  Local . 

28,264 

26,333 

ROP  National . 

1,870 

1,653 

Classilied . 

61,768 

50,561 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  91,902 

78,547 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  685,131 

619,849 

^Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


Discount  card  helps 
boost  circulation 

A  RESTRUCTURING  OF  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee’s  discount  card,  Advantage, 
helped  produce  a  circulation  jump  of 
more  than  30%  in  the  paper’s  long¬ 
term,  pay-in-advance  and  credit  card 
subscriber  base,  it  was  reported. 

Program  coordinator  Mark  Mont¬ 
gomery  said  the  Bee  had  hoped  for  a 
20%  increase  by  the  end  of  the  year 
with  the  revamped  card,  “so  we’re  very 
happy  with  the  results  so  far.” 

He  change  in  Advantage  took  place 
March  1.  The  card  was  upgraded  to  list 
all  13  participating  merchants  and  their 
discounts. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  created  a 
free  promotional  advertisement  for 
each  retailer  and  ran  the  ad  a  minimum 
of  once  a  month  for  the  six- month  dis¬ 
count  period. 

These  changes,  said  Montgomery,  led 
to  easier  card  usage  and  a  boost  from 
10%  to  15%  in  discount  offers  by  most 
of  the  merchants. 

At  the  same  time,  cardholder  eligibil¬ 
ity  requirements  were  incr-sased  from 
three-month  pay-in-advance  or  credit 
card  to  six  or  12  months. 

“This  did  a  lot  for  us,”  Montgomery 


recalled.  “We  believe  that  the  strength 
of  Advantage  is  in  subscriber  retention 
and  churn  reduction.  The  increase  also 
serves  as  an  incentive  and  benefit  in 
place  of  a  more  costly  cash  discount.” 

The  boost  in  eligibility  requirement 
also  cut  the  program’s  costs  in  half  by 
reducing  the  Advantage  subscriber 
base,  he  added. 

Freedom  Forum,  RIT 
reach  deeper  into 
central  Europe 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF  Tech¬ 
nology’s  collaboration  with  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  to  present  newspaper  tech¬ 
nology  management  seminars  through¬ 
out  Poland  has  been  expanded  into  the 
Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  through  a  $50,000 
Freedom  Forum  grant. 

Training  workshops  began  last 
month  under  Project  Free  Speech, 
which  to  date  has  benefited  from  al¬ 
most  $500,000  in  funding  from  the 
Freedom  Forum. 

Hersey  honored 

JOHN  HERSEY,  THE  American  jour¬ 
nalist  whose  moving  book  documented 
the  horror  of  the  atomic  bombing  of 
Hiroshima,  has  been  awarded  a  peace 
prize  posthumously. 

The  Hiroshima  Peace  Center  in 
japan  honored  Hersey  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  global  anti-nuclear  move¬ 
ment  by  awarding  a  $5,000  prize  to  his 
widow,  Barbara,  Sept.  17.  Hersey  died 
last  year  at  age  78. 

His  1946  nonfiction  book,  Hiroshima, 
was  based  on  accounts  of  six  survivors 
of  the  blast,  which  killed  about  140,000 
people  in  August  1945. 


Scientologist  ads 

THE  CHURCH  OF  Scientology  is  run¬ 
ning  full  page  ads  in  the  Neu>  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post,  that  accuse 
the  German  Government  of  fueling  the 


Church  of  Scientology  ad 


recent  outbreaks  of  violence  against  mi¬ 
nority  groups  in  Germany. 

The  ad  campaign  will  run  once  a 
week  for  five  weeks,  and  makes  various 
accusations  to  support  its  hypothesis, 
including  what  the  Church  calls  the 
“official  exclusion”  of  Scientologists 
from  the  Christian  Democratic  Union, 
the  German  political  party. 

“Germany  is  reverting  to  old  preju¬ 
dices  and  increasing  violence,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  from  Leisa  Good¬ 
man,  spokesperson  for  the  Church  of 
Scientology. 
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A  Need  To 
Communicate 

Newspeople  and  academics  agree  that  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  separating  news  professionals  and 
journalism  educators  can  be  overcome  by  simple  conversation 


by  Tony  Case 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor  jerry  Ceppos  wasn’t  aware 
the  journalism  department  at  a  com¬ 
munity  college  near  where  he  lives  was 
in  danger  of  being  shut  down  —  until 
he  attended  a  conference  about  200 
miles  away. 

They  should  have  hollered  for  help, 
he  said. 

Lack  of  communication  is  but  one 
reason  for  the  canyon  of  misunder¬ 
standing  separating  news  professionals 
and  journalism  educators,  Ceppos  sug¬ 
gested  last  month  during  a  meeting  of 
newspeople  and  academics  at  the  Soci¬ 


ety  of  Professional  journalists  conven¬ 
tion  in  Nashville. 

Given  the  urgent  need  for  discourse, 
the  editor  was  surprised  to  learn  re¬ 
cently  that  less  than  half  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  at  U.S.  institutions  of 
higher  learning  seek  the  counsel  of 
their  area  news  organizations  and  jour¬ 
nalism  groups. 

“1  can’t  imagine  why  anybody  would 
avoid  a  structured  conversation  be¬ 
tween  professionals  and  educators 
once  a  year,  twice  a  year,”  he  said. 

So  many  journalism  programs  in 
California,  and  elsewhere,  are  fighting 
to  stay  afloat,  and  free-speech  battles 
on  college  campuses  have  become  epi¬ 
demic. 

In  response,  the  California  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  of  which  Cep¬ 
pos  is  president,  has  formed  a  journal¬ 
ism  education  advisory  board  to  en¬ 


courage  educators  whose  j -schools  are 
under  siege  to  speak  up. 

judy  VanSlyke  Turk,  dean  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  College 
of  journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  and  president  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  told  SPj  conferees, 
“If  there  ever  were  a  time  for  us  to  put 
aside  our  differences  and  discover  what 
we  do,  indeed,  have  in  common  — 
which,  I  think,  is  a  belief  that  there  is 
some  value  in  journalism  education  — 
this  is  the  time.  The  survival  of  some 
of  our  better  programs  is  being  threat¬ 
ened.” 

But  many  editors  question  the  use¬ 


fulness  of  j-schools  —  a  bias  those 
teaching  tomorrow’s  newspeople  must 
try  to  change,  USA  Weekend  editor 
Marcia  Bullard  maintained. 

“If  journalism  schools  are  to  contin¬ 
ue,  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  place 
for  them,  then  I  think  the  journalism 
educators  are  going  to  have  to  work  to 
convince  the  industry  that  [they]  can 
provide  the  kind  of  training  and  think¬ 
ing  skills  that  newspapers  and  the  me¬ 
dia  can  use,”  said  Bullard,  who  chairs 
the  journalism  education  committee  of 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors. 

Willard  “Wick”  Rowland  jr.,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Schools  of  journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication,  spoke  of  a  longtime  “cul¬ 
tural  prejudice”  against  j-schools  on 
college  campuses. 


journalism,  advertising  and  public 
relations  programs  were  considered  be¬ 
neath  contempt,  he  recalled,  “less  of  a 
majesty”  than  such  areas  of  academic 
pursuit  as  the  arts,  the  languages  and 
history.  But  those  who  teach  the  more 
venerable  subjects  eventually  came,  in 
the  electronic  age,  to  view  the  study  of 
media  and  communication  as  valid. 

Ceppos  urged  journalism  teachers 
never  to  view  themselves  as  the  un¬ 
wanted  stepchildren  of  academia. 

“Educators  and  professionals  can’t 
talk  about  alliances  unless  educators 
are  proud  of  journalism,  proud  teach¬ 
ing  it,  and  proud  of  newspapers,”  he 
said.  “We  can’t  talk  about  alliances  if 
educators  think  newspapers  are  dead, 
or  if  they’re  ashamed  of  their  status  on 
campus.” 

journalism  students  today  are  being 
prepared  to  travel  the  so-called  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway,  but  Ceppos  re¬ 
minded  professors  their  main  responsi¬ 
bility  is  teaching  the  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  of  gathering  and  analyzing 
information. 

The  Mercury  News  has  about  350 
full-timers  in  its  news  department,  he 
noted.  Mercury  Center,  the  paper’s  on¬ 
line,  facsimile  and  audiotex  service, 
employs  14  full-time  people,  only  half 
of  them  of  journalists. 

“That’s  because  gathering  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  lot  more  important  than 
figuring  out  how  to  adapt  it  to  an  on¬ 
line  service,”  he  said. 

“If  I  were  an  educator,  I  wouldn’t 
worry  about  means  of  delivery;  we  can’t 
predict  what  it’s  going  to  be,  and  it 
doesn’t  matter.  I  would  teach  students 
how  to  gather  the  information,  how  to 
analyze  it  and  how  to  present  it  in  an 
understandable  way.  Those  skills  will 
be  important  regardless  of  the  method 
of  transmission.” 

Editors  who  belong  to  APME,  of 
which  Ceppos  is  a  board  member,  were 


Ceppos  urged  journalism  teachers  never  to 
view  themselves  as  the  unwanted 
stepchildren  of  academia. 
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asked  in  a  survey  a  couple  of  years  ago 
how  j -schools  can  better  prepare  future 
journalists  for  their  first  newsroom 
jobs.  A  majority  of  respondents  said 
educators  need  to  teach  their  students 
to  think  analytically. 

“If  you  talk  to  any  editor,”  USA 
Weekend’s  Bullard  said,  “the  ability  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  a  story,  to 
see  beyond  the  obvious,  to  have  a 
broad  base  of  knowledge  from  which  to 
draw  your  information  ...  is  crucial.” 

25  million  get 
literacy  message 

MORE  THAN  425  newspapers,  repre¬ 
senting  24.5  million  circulation  and 
readership  of  55  million,  published  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
Foundation’s  literacy  supplement  Sept. 
8  in  celebration  of  International  Litera¬ 
cy  Day. 

The  supplement,  titled  Reading 
Needs  You  . . .  And  You  Need  Reading!, 
includes  features  on  a  literacy  tutor,  an 
inmate  tutor,  a  family  that  reads  togeth¬ 
er,  a  read-aloud  story  for  parents  and 
kids,  and  other  items  of  interest  to 
youngsters. 

It  was  paid  for  by  newsprint  compa¬ 
nies  and  other  vendors  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

“Our  hope  is  that  newspaper  readers 
will  join  with  volunteers  and  get  in¬ 
volved  in  reading  and  literacy  pro¬ 
grams,”  said  NAA  Foundation  chair¬ 
man  William  O.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 


Citizenship  prize 

WESLEY  H.  MAURER  Sr.,  who  at  97 
still  writes,  edits  and  lays  out  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  of  his  weekly  St.  Ignace  News 
in  Michigan,  has  won  the  President’s 
Award  for  Distinguished  Citizenship. 

Maurer,  who  is  copublisher  with  his 
son,  Wesley  Jr.,  of  the  News,  Mackinac 
Island  Town  Crier  and  Weekly  Wave,  is 
scheduled  to  accept  the  award  at  a  din¬ 
ner  Oct.  6  at  Northern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Marquette,  where  he  served 
the  journalism  school  as  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  for  nearly  40  years,  17  as  chairman. 

He  holds  three  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  A  former  editor  of 
dailies  in  Missouri  and  Ohio,  he  helped 
organize  Michigan’s  first  teachers  union. 

Maurer  Sr.  acquired  the  Mackinac  Is¬ 
land  paper  in  1959  for  training  UM  in¬ 
terns  —  a  role  it  still  plays. 
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Gannett  phases 
out  production 
coordinators 

After  12  years,  classroorri'to'pressroom 
fast  track  will  end  for  production 
quality  specialists  at  USA  Today 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF  Tech¬ 
nology  and  other  schools  taught  them 
what  to  do.  At  Gannett,  they  learned 
how  to  do  it  on  deadline. 

In  early  August,  however,  produc¬ 
tion  coordinators  from  print  sites 
around  the  country  were  called  to  a 
meeting  at  USA  Today  offices  in  sub¬ 
urban  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss 
the  close  of  the  program  that  had  cre¬ 
ated  their  positions. 

Though  a  memo  sent  to  top  man¬ 
agers  at  all  sites  advised  them  to  in¬ 
form  affected  employees  of  the 
planned  change,  for  some,  the  meeting 
was  the  first  they  learned  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  end  a  program  that  had  moved 
many,  probably  most,  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  up  the  management  ladder, 
some  even  into  executive  posts,  at 
Gannett  and  other  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies. 

Begun  mainly  for  USA  Today  in  its 
first  year,  the  fast-track,  entry-level 
management  program  for  highly 
trained  graduates  will  be  eliminated 
“in  its  current  form,”  according  to  Ken 
Kirkhart,  production  vice  president  for 
USA  Today. 

“The  program,  I  think,  was  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  success  of  USA  Today,” 
Chuck  Blevins  told  E&P  when  in¬ 
formed  of  his  former  employer’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  end  what  he  proudly  called  his 
“baby.” 

Now  CEO  of  Blevins  Harding 
Group  newspaper  consultants  and 
serving  temporarily  on  contract  as 
manufacturing  chief  at  Newsday, 
Blevins  was  the  executive  who  oversaw 


“The  program,  I  think,  was  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  success  of  USA  Today,” 


Chuck  Blevins  (above)  told  E&P  when 
informed  of  his  former  employer’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  end  what  he  proudly  called  his 
“baby.” 


production  of  the  nascent  national 
daily  12  years  ago. 

He  said  production  coordinators 
were  hired  to  ensure  that  “quality  was 
up  to  standards  before  papers  were  re¬ 
leased”  and  that  they  seeded  the  Gan¬ 
nett  chain  with  future  production  di¬ 
rectors  who  possessed  the  requisite 
technical  training  and  on-site  experi¬ 
ence. 

At  the  outset,  not  all  the  nationwide 


print  sites  Gannett  would  use  to  pro¬ 
duce  USA  Today  had  the  know-how 
needed  the  kind  of  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  sought  for  the  new  newspaper. 

Production  coordinators,  said 
Blevins,  “guarded  the  farm,”  imposing 
and  maintaining  standards  of  quality. 

“They  learned  a  tremendous 
amount  by  that  kind  of  [nightly]  in¬ 
volvement,  rather  than  coming  into 
some  kind  of  administrative  position,” 
said  Blevins. 

Kirkhart  also  noted  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  helped  prepare  for  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  older  production  di¬ 
rectors  who  would  retire  or  move  to 
other  jobs  or  companies. 

“We  may  see  three  or  four  directors’ 
[positions]  a  year  that  we  need  to  fill,” 
he  said. 

Calling  the  end  of  the  program  a 
business  decision  that  “could  always 
change,”  and  citing  the  current  capa¬ 
bilities  of  production  crews  and  the 
quality  of  their  products,  Kirkhart  said 
the  needs  of  both  USA  Today  and 
Gannett  have  changed. 

“The  people  have  just  matured  so 
much  that  they  don’t  need  [coordina¬ 
tors’]  oversight,”  said  Kirkhart,  who 
noted  that  print  samples  are  no  longer 
regularly  sent  to  USA  Today  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Arlington,  Va.,  though  quality 
checks  are  still  made  on  random  sam¬ 
ples. 

Now  “doing  very  well”  without  pro¬ 
duction  coordinators,  said  Kirkhart, 
are  St.  Louis  Offset  and  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times,  where  the  production 
director  began  his  career  as  a  coordina¬ 
tor. 

An  exception  to  the  program,  which 
included  participation  by  USA  Today 
contract  print  sites,  was  the  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  Daily  Journal  (E&P,  Sept.  29, 
1990,  p.  12C). 

Operations  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Mario  Sebastiani  “was 
such  a  strong  leader  and  had  such  high 
standards  for  his  own  paper,”  said 
Blevins,  “that  USA  Today  didn’t  need 
to  bring  anything  to  the  table.  And 
then  there  were  some  other  papers 
that  if  we  had  put  four  [coordinators] 
in  there  they  wouldn’t  have  printed 
well.” 

“I  would  still  use  a  production  coor¬ 
dinator  to  start  a  new  print  site,” 
Kirkhart  remarked. 

He  said  he  understood  “Gannett 
will  still  do  some  recruiting,”  though 
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not  necessarily  for  his  paper.  “We  will 
still  talk  to  people”  as  needs  dictate,  he 
said,  noting  that  USA  Today  had  just 
hired  a  graduate  of  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  for  electronic  imaging. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  interns  it 
supplied,  RIT’s  newspaper  operations 
program  at  the  School  of  Printing 
Management  and  Sciences  was  at  first 
the  “primary  source”  of  production  co- 
ordinators  and  it  long  remained  the 
dominant  source,  according  to  Blevins. 

But  with  other  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  recruiting  there  also,  he  added, 
soon  “there  weren’t  enough  students  to 
go  around.” 

Gannett  cast  a  wider  net  that  even¬ 
tually  brought  in  graduates  from  West 
Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  Cal 
Poly  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  Michigan,  Arizona  and  else¬ 
where  —  seven  or  eight  schools  in  all, 
according  to  Kirkhart.  While  Blevins 
was  still  running  the  show,  roughly  half 
the  production  coordinators  were  RIT 
grads. 

Robert  Hacker,  who  as  the  Paul  and 
Louise  Miller  Distinguished  Professor 
in  Newspaper  Production  Management 
at  RIT  for  10  years  was  newspapers’ 
principal  contact  there,  recalled  that 
before  Gannett  “ever  rolled  the  first 
product  out,  we  ran  a  bunch  of  semi¬ 
nars  for  them  here  on  campus  about 
color  and  color  printing,  evaluation  of 
images,  a  whole  bunch  of  stuff.” 

Those  attending,  he  said,  included 
manufacturing  and  editorial  staffers. 

“We  were  beginning  to  train  and  .  .  . 
graduate  youngsters  for  specific  careers 
in  the  newspaper  business,  and  here 
they  came  along  .  .  .  ,”  said  Hacker, 
who  called  the  relationship  between 
the  Gannett  and  RIT  programs  “sym¬ 
biotic.” 

“It  was  great  for  us  because  not  only 
did  they  have  the  production  coordina¬ 
tor  positions  opening,  but  they  also 
were  more  than  willing  then  to  take 
summer  internships,”  he  said. 

Remembering  one  of  Blevins’  phone 
calls  for  six  coordinators,  Hacker  said, 
“They  would  almost  at  times  come  in 
and  literally  buy  the  whole  graduating 
class  because  they  needed  these  young¬ 
sters  so  badly  for  on-site  control  pur¬ 
poses.” 

If  the  school  and  the  newspaper 
company  benefitted,  so  did  the  new 
hires.  “Those  youngsters  were  pretty 
successful,”  said  Hacker,  echoing  oth¬ 
ers’  comments  and  quickly  reeling  off 
the  names  of  a  half-dozen  managers, 
directors,  and  one  vice  president 
whose  careers  were  launched  as  pro¬ 


duction  coordinators. 

Many  interns  also  went  on  to  work 
for  Gannett  and  other  newspaper 
groups  that  had  developed  their  own 
internship  and  summer  co-op  pro¬ 
grams  with  RIT,  he  added.  “There 
have  always  been  journalism  intern¬ 
ships,  but  never  in  production.” 

Arrangements  with  Gannett,  he 
said,  provided  “some  excellent  intro¬ 


duction  to  the  industry  and  to  manag¬ 
ing  quality,  control  and  evaluation  of 
the  newspaper.” 

According  to  Kirkhart,  recruitment 
was  not  restricted  solely  to  those  with 
educations  in  imaging,  printing  or 
publishing.  Some  coordinators,  he 
said,  studied  engineering  and  business; 
one  earned  a  degree  in  history. 

Though  “it  was  a  tremendous  train¬ 
ing  ground”  —  one  that  “other  depart¬ 
ments  tried  to  pattern  themselves  af¬ 
ter”  —  Blevins  also  said  the  program 
was  controversial  owing  to  its  frequent 
relocations  and  the  resulting  costs. 

“I  would  hope  and  expect  that  they 
have  a  substitute  system  for  quality 
control  and  for  bringing  new  blood 
into  the  company,”  said  Blevins. 

“We  added  record  numbers  of  fe¬ 
males  and  minorities  that  would  not 
have  been  possible,”  Blevins  contin¬ 
ued,  “because  the  production  depart¬ 
ments  at  that  time  were  shrinking  — 
the  composing  rooms  going  down, 
things  like  that.” 

Unquestionably  an  industry  leader 
in  recruiting  and  opening  management 
opportunities  to  women  and  minori¬ 
ties,  Gannett  also  believes  in  promot¬ 
ing  from  within. 

In  this  respect,  Kirkhart  called  the 
coordinator  program  “a  huge  depar¬ 
ture.”  But  realizing  it  could  cause  hard 
feelings,  he  said,  the  company  offered 
the  coordinator  program  to  employees 
who  demonstrated  the  sought-after 
drive  and  potential. 

RIT  has  more  than  30  production 
coordinators  and  maybe  15  interns 
now  working  at  Gannett.  Of  the  two 
or  three  interns  who  served  at  Gan- 
nett-USA  Today  offices  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  last  summer,  one  is  still  there. 


Now,  said  Kirkhart,  “the  career  path 
will  be  slightly  different.  The  fast-track 
won’t  be  there  anymore.” 

While  training  will  continue,  entry- 
level  staffers  will  be  more  likely  to 
move  into  positions  such  as  prepress 
manager.  “The  need  now  is  depart¬ 
ment  managers,”  he  said. 

Because  Gannett  will  have  openings 
for  senior  coordinators,  assistant  man¬ 


agers  and  departmental  managers, 
Kirkhart  estimated  that  97-98%  of  pro¬ 
duction  coordinators  will  find  other 
jobs  in  his  company  —  “most  in  better 
positions.” 

The  only  planned  reductions  will  be 
those  occasioned  by  attrition.  The 
“banked”  position  of  back-up  produc¬ 
tion  coordinator  will  be  discontinued. 

In  all,  said  Kirkhart,  “the  potential 
savings  there  is  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year.” 

Looking  back,  Leesburg,  Fla.,  Daily 
Commercial  production  director  Don 
McGahan  said,  “I  felt  like  I  learned  a 
lot  with  [Blevins]  leading  the  pack.” 

Until  he  left  the  company  four  years 
ago,  said  the  former  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  production  director,  “I  always 


©We’ve  been  too 
successful  for 
our  own  good! 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  folks  who’ve 
been  buying  our  pre-owned  equip¬ 
ment,  we’ve  run  into  a  “problem"  — 
our  barrel  of  inventory  is  low.  You’ve 
bought...  and  bought...  and 
BOUGHT.  Now  we  need  presses  to 
sell  more  than  ever.  So  if  you’re 
even  thinking  of  replacing  or  selling 
your  press  —  give  us  a  call.  We  can 
show  you  how  to  get  the  most  from 
your  excess  equipment. 
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Calling  the  end  of  the  program  a  business  decision 
that  “could  always  change,”  and  citing  the  current 
capabilities  of  production  crews  and  the  quality  of 
their  products,  Kirkhart  said  the  needs  of  both 
USA  Today  and  Gannett  have  changed. 
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felt .  .  .  that  Gannett  had  some  of  the 
best  production  directors  ever.  And 
I’m  not  so  sure  that  that’s  going  to  be 
true  anymore.” 

McGahan  noted  “a  lot  of  bright 
ones”  among  the  students  who  went 
on  to  production  coordinator  posi¬ 
tions.  “I  used  them  as  interns  during 
the  summer,”  he  said,  adding  that  he 
was  “very  impressed”  with  their  work. 
Among  students  who  trained  under 
McGahan,  one  began  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  work  while  still  in  high  school. 

The  production  coordinator  pro¬ 
gram,  said  the  60-year-old  McGahan, 
“just  sort  of  changed  the  world,  as  far 
as  production  directors  go,  “because 
most  of  us  just  came  out  of  our  little 
technical  areas  —  some  out  of  compos¬ 
ing,  some  out  of  the  pressroom.  These 
kids  come  out  with  a  good,  well-round¬ 
ed  education  with  a  knowledge  of  all  of 
production. 

“I  just  hate  to  see  it  happen,”  he 
said,  shortly  after  learning  the  program 
will  be  discontinued. 

Among  the  first  in  the  program  was 
John  Kulak,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
1984  went  to  work  at  USA  Today’s  ini¬ 
tial  print  site,  the  Times  Journal  Co.  in 
nearby  Springfield,  Va.  (Gannett  later 
bought  the  company,  sold  the  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  chain  and  kept  the 
plant,  where  former  coordinator  Mark 
Wynans  now  has  groupwide  produc¬ 
tion  responsibility). 

In  Springfield,  the  coordinator’s  job 
freed  up  Francis  Przybylek  (now  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  prepress  operations  manag¬ 
er)  for  dayside  production  oversight. 
But  before  that  happened.  Kulak  went 
through  a  five-month  training  regi¬ 


Remembering  one  of  Blevins’  phone 
calls  for  six  coordinators,  Robert  Hack¬ 
er  (above)  said,  “They  would  almost  at 
times  come  in  and  literally  buy  the 
whole  graduating  class  because  they 
needed  these  youngsters  so  badly  for  on¬ 
site  control  purposes.” 


ordinator  at  a  contract  print  site  was 
“caught  right  in  the  middle  between 
management  and  labor,”  with  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  authority. 

Unique  among  all  sites,  however, 
Springfield  was  the  source  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  daily  office  copies  delivered 
the  few  miles  to  Gannett-USA  Today 
headquarters.  “It  added  a  bit  of  pres¬ 
sure  there,”  said  Kulak. 

Kulak  said  he  imagined  that  by  now 
(as  Kirkhart  maintains)  various  print 


“I  always  felt .  .  .  that  Gannett  had  some  of  the 
best  production  directors  ever.  And  I’m  not  so  sure 
that  that’s  going  to  be  true  anymore.” 


men,  first  in  prepress,  then  the  press¬ 
room  and  last  in  the  mailroom. 

For  the  next  I'A  years  Kulak  spent 
his  nights  moving  copies  of  USA  To¬ 
day  off  one  (later  two)  of  three  Goss 
Metro  presses. 

Though  he  remembered  “a  lot  of 
hard  work  ...  a  lot  of  long  hours,”  Ku¬ 
lak  called  it  good  training  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  working  on  deadline. 

He  also  noted  that  unlike  Gannett- 
owned  sites,  where  other  coordinators 
told  him  there  was  more  control,  a  co¬ 


sites  were  able  to  satisfy  Gannett’s  ex¬ 
pectations  without  relying  on  coordi¬ 
nators.  But,  like  Blevins,  he  asked 
where  the  company  will  find  its  future 
well-trained  personnel. 

After  leaving  Times  Journal  to  be¬ 
come  senior  technical  associate  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper  lab  at  RIT, 
Kulak  accepted  the  job  of  print  support 
manager  at  press  manufacturer  MAN 
Roland  Inc.,  with  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  improving  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  supervising  flexo  and  offset 


print  tests.  The  job  now  extends  to 
commercial  and  package  printing  sites 
and  includes  field  work  at  new  cus¬ 
tomer  sites. 

Other  coordinators’  careers  took 
them  into  other  newspaper  chains. 
Though  not  a  field  production  coordi¬ 
nator,  New  York  Times  color  services 
director  Scott  Cornish  participated  in 
the  program  from  the  Arlington  head¬ 
quarters.  Sue  Dorchak  made  her  way 
from  Gannett  papers  in  Richmond, 
Ind.,  and  Poughkeepsie  and  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  to  the  post  of  quality  assur¬ 
ance  manager  at  Knight-Ridder’s  much 
larger  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Within  Gannett,  Mark  Mikolajczyk 
has  moved  up  to  production  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  where 
his  responsibilities  include  producing 
the  jointly  operated  Cincinnati  Post. 
Back  at  USA  Today,  former  coordina¬ 
tor  Lorrie  Craig  is  now  field  operations 
director. 

McGahan  said  he  worries  about  co¬ 
ordinators’  future  in  an  industry  where 
many  papers  have  eliminated  the  pro¬ 
duction  director’s  position. 

As  have  other  businesses,  newspaper 
companies  have  often  flattened  their 
hierarchies  by  eliminating  middle 
managers.  For  some  production  depart¬ 
ments,  this  means  prepress,  pressroom 
and  mailroom  managers  report  to  an 
operations  director. 

Where  there  are  new  chiefs,  McGa¬ 
han  noted  that  they  now  tend  to  have 
systems  backgrounds,  something  he 
recommends  to  aspiring  production  di¬ 
rectors. 

But  while  Gannett  and  other  news¬ 
paper  companies  seek  the  lower-level 
managers  cited  by  Kirkhart,  by  some 
accounts  even  more  urgent  than  an 
ability  to  manage  computer  networks 
and  digital  color  imaging  systems  is  the 
need  for  capable  pressroom  personnel. 

“The  availability  of  knowledgeable 
press  people  is  practically  nil,”  said 
Kirkhark.  “You  have  to  grow  your 
own.” 

“Right  now,”  added  Blevins,  “there’s 
just  an  acute  shortage  of  qualified  press 
foremen”  and  “no  farm  system  to  cre¬ 
ate  them.” 

“The  expectations  have  increased 
faster  than  the  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  pressmen,”  said  Blevins. 

Capable  as  most  are,  he  continued, 
“you’re  asking  for  a  level  of  technical 
understanding  that  they  never  were 
taught.  Then,  for  a  medium-sized  or 
large  pressroom,  you’re  asking  them  to 
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have  the  management  wisdom  of  a 
production  executive.”  On  a  scale  of 
one  to  10,  he  said,  newspapers  are 
looking  for  a  10  in  each  area. 

Though  Blevins  said  production  co¬ 
ordinators  could  not  necessarily  allevi¬ 
ate  problems  in  the  able  staffing  and 
supervision  of  today’s  pressrooms,  he 
recalled  one  suitable  scenario:  a  Gan¬ 
nett  pressman  who  applied  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator  program,  quit  his 
job  and  got  the  training  and  degree. 
“That’s  like  finding  your  ultimate  an¬ 
swer,”  he  said. 

At  least  one  former  USA  Today  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator,  however,  now 
holds  the  hard-to-fill  position  at  a 
Gannett  paper.  Laura  Provost  manages 
the  pressroom  at  the  Courier-Post, 
serving  the  Camden-Cherry  Hill,  N.J., 
area. 

As  remaining  production  coordina¬ 
tors  move  on,  Blevins  asked  who 
would  follow  them  to  perform  their 
function.  When  the  program  began,  it 
was  decided  coordinators  would  func¬ 
tion  more  as  trainers  than  quality  po¬ 
lice,  interfacing  with  management  in 
Arlington  but  avoiding  any  “Big  Broth¬ 
er  syndrome,”  according  to  Blevins. 

Though  the  matter  of  how  quality  is 
achieved  can  be  debated  and  practices 
modified,  Blevins  said  conversations 
not  long  ago  with  Kirkhart  and  USA 
Today  publisher  Thomas  Curley  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  paper  and  Gan¬ 
nett  retain  an  “absolute  commitment 
to  quality.” 

While  the  coordinator  connection 
may  disappear,  he  said,  communication 
between  print  sites  and  Arlington  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  continue  in  some  form. 

Blevins  suggested  that  without  coor¬ 
dinators,  publishers  or  general  man¬ 
agers  may  have  to  fully  accept  dual  re¬ 
sponsibilities:  determining  how  to 
achieve  quality  (expertise  that  once 
flowed  from  Arlington)  and  determin¬ 
ing  what  will  be  done  to  ensure  it  is 
achieved,  including  the  necessary  dis¬ 
cipline  in  printing  technique  (a  local 
responsibility). 

In  some  cases,  said  Blevins,  corpo¬ 
rate  could  and  still  can  relax  when 
USA  Today  is  printed  at  a  site  where 
the  publisher  has  a  production  back¬ 
ground. 

He  said  staffers  sent  to  such  sites 
were  assured  of  good  training.  Among 
them  was  St.  Cloud.  The  daily  where 
the  current  production  director  came 
out  of  the  coordinator  program  was 
run  earlier  by  a  publisher  (since  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Binghamton,  N.Y.)  who  came 
out  of  production  management. 


Interactive  Communications 


Mead  Data  sold 
to  Reed  Elsevier 

MEAD  CORP.  HAS  agreed  to  sell  its 
Mead  Data  Central  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  unit  for  $1.5  billion  to  the  British- 
Dutch  publishing  conglomerate  Reed 
Elsevier  PLC,  the  world’s  third  largest 
information  vendor  after  Time  Warner 
Inc.  and  Germany’s  Bertelsmann  AG.  It 
reportedly  outbid  Times  Mirror  Co.  and 
Thomson  Corp.  to  make  a  major  entry 
into  electronic  information. 

Mead,  which  put  the  unit  up  for  sale 
so  it  could  focus  on  its  core  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  bought  the  small  database  compa¬ 
ny  for  $6  million  in  1968. 

Buyer  and  seller  approved  the  sale, 
which  was  expected  to  close  by  year’s 
end. 

Mead  Data,  the  Dayton,  Ohio-based 
company  whose  services  include  the 
Lexis  legal  and  Nexis  news  databases, 
generates  about  $600  million  in  annual 
revenues.  It  was  one  of  the  early  leaders 
in  electronic  information  but  faces 
mounting  competition. 

Reed  Elsevier  took  in  over  $4  billion 
in  revenues  last  year.  Its  partners, 
Britain’s  Reed  International  and  the 
Netherlands’  Elsevier,  began  trading 
American  depository  receipts  Oct.  5  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Nigel  Stapleton,  Reed  Elsevier’s  chief 
financial  officer,  said  the  company 
planned  immediate  negotiations  with 
the  New  York  Times  to  retain  rights  to 
sell  access  to  its  archives. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has 
contacted  Mead  and  West  Publishing 
Co.,  Eagan,  Minn.,  as  part  of  an  an¬ 
titrust  investigation  of  the  on-line  legal 
research  business. 

Reed  Elsevier  reportedly  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  bid  for  New  York-based  Ziff  Com¬ 
munications,  the  computer  magazine 
publisher  and  on-line  service  provider. 

HeadsUp 
on  Prodigy 

PRODIGY  SERVICES  CO.,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  announced  that  the 
HeadsUp  interactive  news  service  from 
Individual  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
available  over  Prodigy  for  Business,  a 
new  and  separate  service  designed  for 
small-business  owners,  telecommuters 
and  home-based  businesses. 

Subscribers  to  the  recently  launched 


service  create  personal  HeadsUp  pro¬ 
files  by  selecting  five  to  10  relevant  top¬ 
ics  from  more  than  700  choices  to  re¬ 
ceive  concise,  tailored  reports.  Individ¬ 
ual’s  automatic  text  filtering  searches 
more  than  12,000  articles  daily  from 
more  than  350  international  sources  to 
match  stories  with  profiles. 

HeadsUp  briefs  arrive  in  users’  mail¬ 
boxes  by  8  am.  The  full  text  of  any  arti¬ 
cle  can  be  ordered  through  Individual’s 
automatic  fulfillment  service. 

On-line  privacy 
policies  questioned 

IN  AN  OCT.  4  letter  to  America  On¬ 
line  Inc.  CEO  Stephen  Case,  Rep.  Ed¬ 
ward  Markey,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications 
and  Finance,  questioned  the  service’s 
privacy  policy  after  AOL  made  available 
for  sale  a  subscriber  list  with  personal, 
demographic,  income,  usage  and  other 
subscriber  information. 

Markey  said  similar  letters  went  out 
the  next  day  to  Prodigy  Services,  Com¬ 
puServe  Inc.  Delphi  Internet  Services, 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  and  other  on-line 
service  providers. 

Markey  cited  his  strong  belief  “that 
comprehensive  privacy  protections  must 
become  part  of  the  electronic  ethics  of 
companies  doing  business  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway.”  He  asked  Case 
if  subscribers  were  notified  that  AOL 
would  sell  personal  data  and  if  they  had 
been  given  the  chance  to  prohibit  such 
distribution. 

In  a  telecommunications  bill  passed 
by  the  House  but  not  enacted  for  lack 
of  passage  of  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
Markey  included  language  to  ensure 
that  consumers  know  when  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  is  collected,  that  it 
may  be  sold  and  that  they  would  be  able 
to  prohibit  collection  and  reuse. 

Providence  on  line 

PRODIGY  SERVICES  AND  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal-Bulletin  struck  a  deal  to 
begin  carrying  a  multimedia  version  of 
the  Rhode  Island  paper  early  next  year. 

Local  news,  with  color  pictures, 
graphics  and  sound,  will  be  delivered  to 
PCs,  with  subscribers  able  to  call  up 
more  information  related  to  stories, 
search  past  issues  and  contact  advertis¬ 
ers,  other  readers  and  staff  on  line. 
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Larson  fans  praise 
his  departing  panel 

Cartoonists  and  others  say  they  will  miss 
‘The  Far  Side,’  which  is  ending  on  Jan.  1 


by  David  Astor 

MANY  YEARS  AGO,  Gary  Larson 
did  a  “Far  Side”  comic  that  he  decided 
was  too  unpleasant  to  submit  for  publi¬ 
cation.  It  showed  a  dead  man  at  a  pi¬ 
ano  and  another  man  telling  two  rub- 
berneckers  at  the  door,  “Shhhhh!  The 
maestro  is  decomposing!” 

Now,  the  cartoon  maestro  himself 
will  stop  composing  “The  Far  Side”  as 
of  Jan.  1.  And  millions  of  Larson  fans 
are  finding  the  death  of  the  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  panel  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate. 

“I’m  disappointed  that  it’s  ending,” 
said  assistant  managing  editor/features 
Rosalie  Muller  Wright  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  where  the  comic  began 
in  1980. 

“I’m  sorry  to  see  it  go,”  added  “Cur¬ 
tis”  creator  Ray  Billingsley  of  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

“I’m  going  to  miss  it,”  said  Paola 
Muggia  Stuff,  executive  director  of  the 
Cartoon  Art  Museum  of  San  Francis¬ 
co.  “It  was  one  little  panel  yet  it  spoke 
a  thousand  words.” 

Others  agreed  that  Larson  was  and 
is  a  great  cartoonist. 

“I  think  he’s  brilliant,”  commented 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  president  Signe  Wilkin¬ 
son,  who  is  with  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate. 

“We  need  more  people  with  that 
kind  of  talent,”  said  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society  president  Bruce  Beattie, 
who  does  the  “Beattie  Blvd.”  panel  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
and  editorial  cartoons  for  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  NewS'Journal  and  Copley 
News  Service. 

Beattie,  like  the  others  interviewed, 
mentioned  how  Larson’s  work  opened 
up  newspaper  comics  pages  to  the  kind 


licy!  I  just  love  lliesc  iliing.s!...CnifH:liy  «ni  llie  ouisule  and 
a  chewy  center!” 


A  “Far  Side"  from  1980,  the  year  the 
comic  panel  was  introduced  by  Chroni¬ 
cle  Features. 


of  offbeat  humor  that  readers  could  ] 
formerly  find  only  in  media  such  as 
magazines. 

“He  revolutionized  the  sensibility 
that  was  permissible  in  newspapers,” 
observed  Beattie. 

“He  was  quite  an  innovator,”  added 
Billingsley,  referring  not  only  to  Lar¬ 
son’s  offbeat  humor  but  also  to  his  use 
of  no  recurring  characters. 

As  any  “Far  Side”  fan  knows,  many 
of  Larson’s  nonrecurring  characters 
were  animals  doing  very  people-like 
things  or  acting  superior  to  humans. 

Wilkinson  noted  that  the  way  Lar¬ 
son  anthropomorphized  animals  and 
showed  hilariously  horrible  things  hap¬ 
pening  to  humans  “might  have  done 
more  to  undermine  fundamentalist  re¬ 
ligion  than  Karl  Marx  could  ever  have 
hoped  —  and  I  tip  my  hat!” 

One  of  the  reasons  Larson  cited  for 


taking  off  his  cartooning  hat  was  the 
fear  of  doing  mediocre  work  if  he 
stayed  around  too  long. 

Billingsley  said  he  admires  the  way 
the  44-year-old  Larson  decided  to 
“leave  on  top.” 

Indeed,  Wright  noted  that  she  hasn’t 
seen  much  dropoff  in  “Far  Side”  quali¬ 
ty.  “Even  to  this  day,  he’s  the  freshest 
mind  out  there  in  all  of  cartoondom,” 
she  remarked.  “His  imagination  still 
amazes  me.” 

Stuff  added,  “The  first  four  or  five 
years  were  just  amazing.  After  that, 
maybe  the  novelty  wore  off  a  little.  But 
‘The  Far  Side’  is  still  consistently  fun¬ 
ny  and  still  the  most  cut-out  comic 
around  on  refrigerators  and  in  offices.” 

The  museum  official  noted  that  a 
number  of  other  comics  have  over¬ 
stayed  their  welcome.  “There  are  a  lot 
of  cartoonists  out  there  doing  formula 
work,”  Stuff  said. 

Beattie  acknowledged  that  some 
cartoonists  are  past  their  prime,  but 
added  that  the  “challenge”  of  trying  to 
keep  doing  fresh  work  can  make  con¬ 
tinuing  a  long-running  comic  worth¬ 
while. 

“When  you  look  at  Charles  Schulz, 
there  are  days  —  at  least  to  me  — 
when  he  is  as  brilliant  as  he’s  ever 
been,”  Beattie  said  of  the  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate-distributed  “Peanuts” 
creator. 

Beattie  added  that,  whatever  Lar¬ 
son’s  fears  about  future  “Far  Side”  qual¬ 
ity,  he  and  other  readers  will  “miss  see¬ 
ing  the  new  stuff.  It’s  a  shame  that 
someone  with  his  level  of  talent 
doesn’t  enjoy  the  work  enough  to  keep 
on  going.  If  he’s  not  happy,  who  is!?” 

Larson  also  cited  “fatigue”  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  his  retirement. 

“I  can  understand  that  creative  peo¬ 
ple  get  burned  out  and  sometimes  need 
to  do  other  things,”  said  Wright.  “They 
have  a  life!” 

“1  can  relate  and  sympathize  with 
him,”  added  Billingsley,  who  noted  that 
comic  creators  work  hard  and  face  re¬ 
lentless  deadlines. 

Some  creators  deal  with  this  hy  tak¬ 
ing  sabbaticals  (if  they’re  widely  syndi¬ 
cated  enough  to  risk  it)  while  others 
take  short  vacations. 

“1  can  recharge  by  going  away  for 
five  days,”  remarked  Billingsley. 

Beattie  said  he  wouldn’t  want  to 
take  a  long  break  even  if  he  had  as 
many  papers  as  Larson.  “I  could  never 
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St.  Petersburg  Times  criticized 
for  firing  its  editorial  cartoonist 


walk  away  from  it,”  he  stated. 

“The  Far  Side”  has  nearly  1,900 
clients,  making  it  the  most  widely  syn¬ 
dicated  panel  in  history.  Naturally,  car¬ 
toonists  and  syndicates  hope  their 
comics  will  be  the  ones  replacing  Lar¬ 
son  in  newspapers  next  year. 

At  last  week’s  Newspaper  Features 
Council  meeting  in  Seattle,  King  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  Richard  Heimlich  told 
newspaper  editors,  with  a  smile,  that 
Bud  Grace’s  four-panel  “Ernie”  strip 
“stacks  very  nicely”  into  the  shape  of 
“The  Far  Side.” 

Wright  said  she  is  leaning  toward 
running  the  “Committed”  panel  by 
Michael  Fry  of  United  in  Larson’s 
Chronicle  slot. 

Other  replacement  candidates  in¬ 
clude  many  “Far  Side”- influenced  pan¬ 
els  that  followed  Larson  into  syndica¬ 
tion. 

“There  are  certainly  a  number  of 
clones  that  have  kind  of  a  deadpan 
wit,  but  they  don’t  have  the  compelling 
world  view  Larson  has,”  said  Wilkin¬ 
son.  “He  still  remains  the  greatest.” 

Frankel  is  writing  a 
syndicated  column 

FORMER  NEW  YORK  Times  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Max  Frankel  is  writing  a 
weekly  column  for  the  paper’s  Sunday 
magazine. 

The  1,000-word  feature  is  part  of  the 
weekly  “Centerpiece”  package  of  New 
York  Times  Magazine  stories  offered  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

In  the  column,  Frankel  discusses 
how  advertising,  communication  and 
pop  culture  affect  diplomacy,  politics 
and  the  way  society  functions. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  began  his 
Times  career  as  a  reporter  in  1952.  He 
went  on  to  become  a  correspondent  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Moscow,  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as 
Washington  bureau  chief,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  editorial  page  editor. 

‘Better^  anniversary 

“FOR  BETTER  OR  For  Worse,”  the 
comic  strip  by  Lynn  Johnston  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  has  reached 
its  15  th  anniversary. 

A  gay  comics  story 

A  STORY  ABOUT  a  convention  ses¬ 
sion  discussing  gays  and  syndicated 
comics  appears  on  page  14  of  this  issue. 


by  David  As  tor 

THE  FIRING  OF  Clay  Bennett 
sparked  protests  from  St.  Petersburg 
Times  staffers  and  prominent  editorial 
cartoonists  throughout  the  country. 

But  Times  editor,  president  and 
CEO  Andrew  Barnes  said  the  paper 
will  not  bring  Bennett  back. 

Bennett,  36,  had  been  a  staff  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist  at  the  Times  for  13  years 
when  editorial  page  editor  Philip  Gai- 
ley  fired  him  Oct.  3. 

The  North  America  Syndicate 
(NAS)  contributor  said  he  was 
stunned.  “I’ve  only  taken  one  sick  day 
since  1981,  so  they  couldn’t  question 
my  work  ethic,”  he  told  E&P.  “I’ve 
won  nine  awards,  and  I’ve  had  good 
evaluations  over  the  years.” 

Bennett  did  recall  receiving  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  mixed  evaluation  this  past 
January,  which  he  now  realizes  may 
have  paved  the  way  for  his  dismissal. 

Times  staffers  were  also  stunned  at 
the  firing,  and  a  group  of  them  quickly 
drafted  a  statement  supporting  Ben¬ 
nett  and  expressing  shock  at  his  termi¬ 
nation.  About  100  staffers  signed  the 
statement  —  only  a  few  declined  — 
before  it  was  presented  to  Barnes. 

Also,  nine  editorial  cartoonists  (in¬ 
cluding  eight  Pulitzer  Prize  winners) 
sent  the  Times  a  letter  to  the  editor 
protesting  the  firing. 

It  read:  “Clay  Bennett  is  one  of 
America’s  best  cartoonists.  His  car¬ 
toons  are  thoughtful,  irreverent  and  se¬ 
riously  funny. 

“Disagreement  and  arguing  on  edi¬ 
torial  pages  are  the  reasons  those  pages 
exist.  To  get  rid  of  a  cartoonist  whose 
provocative  work  is  an  example  of  the 
highest  standards  of  our  profession 
merely  points  out  the  obvious:  Bennett 
is  being  dismissed  because  an  editor 
disagrees  with  his  point  of  view. 

“The  ‘truth’  is  the  reader’s  to  figure 
out  after  reading  a  variety  of  points  of 
view.  That  will  be  harder  and  harder  to 
do  if  voices  like  Clay  Bennett’s  are  si¬ 
lenced.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
president  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  Cartoon¬ 
ists  &  Writers  Syndicate. 

Co-signing  were  Tony  Auth  of  the 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  Dwane  Powell  of  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Ben  Sar¬ 
gent  of  the  Austin  American-States- 
man  and  Universal,  Jim  Borgman  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Jules  Feiffer  of  the 
Village  Voice  and  Universal,  Mike  Pe¬ 
ters  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News  and 
Tribune  Media  Services,  Pat 
Oliphant  of  Universal  and  Jeff  Mac- 
Nelly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
TMS. 

Wilkinson  added  in  a  phone  inter¬ 
view  that  editorial  cartoonists  all  over 
the  country  “are  under  a  lot  of  pres¬ 
sure”  as  papers  fold,  make  staff  cuts  or 
encourage  “bland,”  gag-oriented  car¬ 
toons  rather  than  hard-hitting  ones. 

Gailey  said  he  was  “offended”  at  the 
“outrageous  charge”  that  he  is  not 
open  to  other  views. 

“If  there’s  anything  that  character- 
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Judge  says  syndicate  exclusivity 
is  not  a  violation  of  antitrust  law 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 


izes  my  three  years  here,  it’s  diversity,” 
he  stated.  “Any  reader  and  any  journal¬ 
ist  on  this  paper  knows  that  I  have 
done  more  than  any  of  my  predeces¬ 
sors  to  open  up  the  opinion  pages  to  a 
variety  of  views.” 

Gailey  added  that  the  Times  editor¬ 
ial  board  is  now  “the  most  diverse  the 
paper’s  ever  had  in  gender  and  race.” 

So  why  was  Bennett  fired?  Gailey 
said,  “1  made  a  judgment  that  his  work 
didn’t  meet  my  standards  or  serve  the 
needs  of  my  department.”  He  declined 
to  be  more  specific,  citing  a  desire  not 
to  “infringe”  on  Bennett’s  “privacy.” 

Barnes  added,  “Clay  is  a  terrific  guy 
and  an  able  artist.  But  we  came  to  a 
decision  that  this  wasn’t  how  we  want¬ 
ed  the  top  of  the  editorial  page  to  look.” 

Bennett,  who  has  no  plans  to  sue 
the  Times,  noted  that  one  possible  rea¬ 
son  for  his  firing  was  that  a  number  of 
his  cartoons  during  the  past  three  years 
took  different  points  of  view  than  the 
paper’s  editorials.  He  said  his  cartoons 
were  more  in  sync  with  the  views  of 
Gailey’s  predecessor. 

While  Bennett  feels  the  Times  edito¬ 
rial  page  has  become  somewhat  more 
conservative  under  Gailey,  the  car¬ 
toonist  said  he  doesn’t  think  his  pro¬ 
gressive  politics  was  the  major  reason 
for  the  firing. 

Gailey  denied  any  conservative  turn 
while  noting  that  the  editorial  page 
perhaps  has  become  more  “thoughtful.” 

Since  Gailey  has  no  immediate 
plans  to  hire  a  successor  to  Bennett, 
was  economics  a  factor  in  the  firing? 
Bennett  said  he  doesn’t  think  so  be¬ 
cause  Gailey  has  added  several  people 
to  the  editorial  staff  during  his  tenure. 

Gailey  said  the  Times  will  use  staff 
op-ed  cartoonist  Don  Addis  and  syndi¬ 
cated  editorial  cartoonists. 

Speaking  of  syndication,  King/NAS 
director  of  operations  Paul  Eberhart 
stated  that  Bennett  will  remain  in  the 
NAS  “Best  and  Wittiest”  package  de¬ 
spite  no  longer  having  a  staff  editorial 
cartooning  job. 

Bennett  —  who  is  seeking  such  a 
job  at  another  daily  paper  while  a 
Times  severance  package  keeps  him 
temporarily  solvent  —  said  the  unso¬ 
licited  flood  of  support  from  cartoon¬ 
ists,  staffers  and  readers  made  his 
painful  firing  easier  to  bear. 

“It  meant  more  to  me  than  1  could 
tell  anybody,”  Bennett  said.  “All  you 
can  ever  hope  for  in  life  is  to  garner 
some  respect  and  admiration.” 


EXCLUSIVITY  RULES  FOR  syndicat¬ 
ed  features  do  not  violate  antitrust 
laws,  a  Chicago  judge  said  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  could  torpedo  a  major  chal¬ 
lenge  to  these  agreements. 

In  the  51-page  opinion,  U.S.  Magis¬ 
trate  Judge  Ronald  A.  Guzman  recom¬ 
mended  that  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
John  A.  Nordberg  dismiss  the  wide- 
ranging  lawsuit  the  Daily  Herald  in  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill.,  filed  last  Decem¬ 
ber  against  Chicago’s  two  major  dailies 
and  eight  major  syndicates  and  news 
services. 

Guzman’s  recommendation  is  only  a 
preliminary  step  in  a  battle  that  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  result  in  an  appeal  — 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  — 
no  matter  which  way  Nordberg  rules. 

The  Daily  Herald  suit  aims  at  the 
heart  of  an  industry  practice  that  for 
decades  has  rankled  small  papers  that 
labor  in  the  shadow  of  the  big  metros: 
territorial  exclusivity  provisions  that 
have  the  effect  of  denying  them  the 
most  popular  comics,  columns  and  sup¬ 
plemental  news  services. 

Daily  Herald  publisher  Paddock 
Publications  contends  in  the  suit  that 
its  growth  in  the  Chicago  market  has 
been  stunted  because  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  have 
locked  up  such  syndicated  comics  as 
“Doonesbury,”  “Peanuts,”  “Garfield,” 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  and  the  Dave 
Barry  and  “Dear  Abhy”  columns. 
(E&P,  Dec.  18,  1993,  p.  29). 

Guzman  concluded  that  even  if 
everything  the  Daily  Herald  alleges  in 
its  suit  is  true,  syndicate  arrangements 
with  newspapers  do  not  violate  the  na¬ 
tion’s  major  antitrust  statutes  —  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 

In  essence,  Guzman  said  that  while 
it  may  be  true  that  syndicate  exclusivi¬ 
ty  hurts  the  Daily  Herald  and  helps  its 
big-city  competitors,  the  suburban  pa¬ 
per  will  find  no  remedy  in  antitrust 
law. 

Guzman  concluded  that  “pro-com¬ 
petitive  effects  of  the  exclusive  licens- 
I  ing  arrangements  outweigh  the  com- 
I  petitive  hurdle  they  place  in  the  path 


of  competitors  in  the  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  market.” 

He  said  the  simple  fact  that  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Tribune  —  two  fierce  com¬ 
petitors  —  have  managed  to  amass  the 
best  syndicated  features  between  them 
does  not  mean  they  were  colluding. 

Ironically,  while  strongly  recom¬ 
mending  dismissal  of  the  suit  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  defendants  all  they  could  have 
hoped  for,  Guzman  also  set  aside  a 
dozen  or  so  pages  to  systematically  re¬ 
ject  their  legal  arguments. 

The  newspapers,  for  instance,  ar¬ 
gued  that  they  are  mere  “distributors” 
of  material  “manufactured”  by  the  syn¬ 
dicates  —  and  thus  automatically  ex¬ 
empt  from  antitrust  regulations.  Guz¬ 
man  fairly  snorted  at  that  argument. 

“It  is  very  doubtful  that  consumers 
view  the  Tribune  as  a  [New  York 
Times  News  Service]  outlet  and  the 
Sun-Times  as  a  [Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service]  out¬ 
let;  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  record  that  they  do.  It  is  not  likely 
that  one  reader  in  a  hundred  buys  the 
Tribune  rather  than  the  Sun-Times  be¬ 
cause  he  or  she  prefers  NYTNS  stories 
rather  than  LAT-WPNS  stories,”  Guz¬ 
man  wrote. 

Paddock  planned  to  file  its  response 
to  the  recommendation  Oct.  14,  its  at¬ 
torney,  James  T.  Malysiak,  said  Oct.  11. 
He  declined  further  comment  on  the 
recommendation. 

Tribune  attorney  Joseph  P.  Thorn¬ 
ton  also  declined  extensive  comment, 
but  said,  “We  are  pleased  with  the 
judge’s  recommendation  and  are  opti¬ 
mistic  it  will  be  adopted  by  Judge 
Nordberg.” 

After  Paddock  replies,  the  defen¬ 
dants  will  be  permitted  to  file  a  re¬ 
sponse  and  a  hearing  may  he  held. 
There  is  no  firm  deadline  for  a  ruling 
by  Nordberg. 

In  addition  to  the  Tribune  and  Sun- 
Times,  the  suit  names  the  LAT-WPNS, 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corp.,  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services,  Creators  Syndicate, 
King  Features  Syndicate,  United 
Media  and  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate. 
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acted  new  regulations  allowing  individ¬ 
uals  to  “opt-out”  —  that  is,  the  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  available  unless  a  per¬ 
son  specifically  requests  it  not  be  re¬ 
leased. 

Journalism  groups  and  others  fought 
a  difficult  battle  in  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  over  this  issue,  as  the  original  pro¬ 
posals  would  have  cut  off  the  informa¬ 
tion  altogether. 

Those  in  favor  of  restricting  access 
to  a  driver’s  personal  information,  such 
as  an  address  and  telephone  number, 
cited  public  safety  —  notably  thwart¬ 
ing  potential  stalkers  —  as  their  main 
impetus. 

There  was  no  hearing  on  the  issue 
in  the  Senate  before  the  measure  was 
tacked  onto  the  crime  bill  by  its  spon¬ 
sor,  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer  (D-Calif.). 

In  the  House,  where  there  was  a 
hearing,  the  state-by-state  opt-out  was 
proposed,  and  later  agreed  upon  as  the 
least  objectionable  option  (E&P,  Feb. 
12,  p.  19;  April  30,  p.  43). 

Now  that  the  battle  is  over  in  the 
Congress,  the  fight  moves  to  the  states, 
where  legislatures  have  three  years  to 
enact  an  opt-out  system  before  the 
crime  bill  takes  effect. 

To  that  end,  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists’  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  headed  by  Lucy 
Dalglish,  is  revving  up  its  50  Project 
Sunshine  chairpeople  to  start  action  in 
their  states. 

“This  is  something  with  a  deadline 
that  absolutely  has  to  be  done  in  all  50 
states,”  said  Dalglish. 

The  Fol  Committee  distributed  in¬ 
formational  packets  to  members  at  the 
recent  SPJ  annual  meeting,  and  is 
planning  to  bring  its  Project  Sunshine 
chairpeople  to  Washington  early  in 
December  for  a  workshop  on  how  to 
get  this  legislation  passed  in  their 
states.  The  workshop  also  will  be  open 
to  others  interested  in  the  issue. 

Sample  editorials,  sample  legislation 
and  how-to  tips,  such  as  finding  a  leg¬ 
islator  sympathetic  to  the  issue  and 
how  to  lobby  also  will  be  provided  to 
the  states  by  the  Fol  Committee, 
Dalglish  said. 

“I  would  like  to  see  a  good,  solid  at¬ 
tempt  made  in  all  50  states,”  she  said, 
adding  she  is  “not  naive  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  be  successful  in  all  50 
states,”  and  conceding  that  some  news¬ 
papers  may  support  closing  the  records. 

Dalglish  said  the  committee  has  had 
some  trouble  getting  journalists  fired 


up  about  the  issue.  Some,  she  said,  just 
do  not  believe  it  will  happen,  while 
others  think  that  since  they  have  three 
years  before  enactment,  they  can  deal 
with  it  later. 

“1  recommend  they  take  care  of  it 
now,”  she  said,  adding  that  even 
though  it  may  prematurely  cut  off 
states  with  wide-open  access,  if  it’s  not 
done,  all  access  could  be  lost,  so  it’s 
better  for  the  future. 

SPJ  also  is  calling  upon  members  to 
publicize  the  issue  as  much  as  possible, 
through  editorials  and  news  stories  em¬ 
phasizing  not  only  the  journalistic 
problems  but  also  the  public’s  right  to 
the  information. 

“Reporters  are  not  going  to  suggest  a 
story  about  the  media  business.  They 
think  their  editors  will  say  no  one  is 
interested  in  us,”  Dalglish  said.  “We 
have  to  position  this  as  a  matter  of  the 
public  being  turned  down. 

“Also,  publishers  are  used  to  lobby¬ 
ing.  Reporters  are  observers.  We  have 
to  teach  them  to  stand  up  and  say,  ‘I 
can  talk  to  you  about  this  bill.’  It  does 
not  come  naturally  to  them,”  she 
added. 

Addressing  the  potential  conflict  of 
interest,  Dalglish  said  each  newsroom 


or  SPJ  chapter  could  appoint  one  per¬ 
son  to  work  on  this  —  obviously  not 
someone  covering  the  legislature  — 
and  someone  who  could  testify  before 
the  appropriate  committees. 

“There  comes  a  time  when  you  real¬ 
ly  have  to  participate  in  the  democracy 
instead  of  just  writing  about  it,”  she 
said. 

“If  we  don’t  speak  up  about  this, 
then  we’ve  lost.” 

The  committee  also  is  watching 
Congress  for  any  opportunity  to 
change  the  provision,  and  is  contem¬ 
plating  First  Amendment  lawsuits  in 
states  that  now  have  open  records, 
where  it  may  argue  that  the  law  is  un¬ 
constitutional  because  it  closes  off  pre¬ 
viously  available  information. 

Los  Angeles  Times 
raises  $870,953 
for  kids  camp 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  1994  Summer  Camp 
campaign  raised  $870,953,  enabling 
nearly  10,000  needy  and  disabled  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  camp  for  a  week. 
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Not  talk.  Listen.  And  keep  listening.” 

At  Fort  Lauderdale,  he  said,  friendly 
ears  resulted  in  a  newspaper  that  has 
grown  three-fold  over  the  past  15  years 
in  one  of  America’s  most  competitive 
markets. 

“We  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  sure  we  never  lost  touch  with  our 
readers,”  Gryer  said.  “1  wanted  to  make 
sure  whatever  we  did  would  become  a 
part  of  the  culture  of  our  newspaper, 
not  just  a  quick-fix  program  that  would 
go  away  as  soon  as  1  quit  pushing  it.” 

Significant  changes  included  assign¬ 
ing  a  senior  editor  to  the  fulltime  job 
of  making  sure  the  Sun-Sentinel  talks 
daily  with  its  readers  and  gives  them  a 
voice  in  what  the  paper  does  and  how 
it  does  it. 

“1  would  be  misleading  you  if  1  said 
the  process  met  with  instant  success,” 
Cryer  related.  “There  were  a  few 
staffers  who  were  interested  in  and  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  process.  However, 
there  were  considerably  more  who 
said:  ‘Why  should  we  ask  them  [read¬ 
ers]?  We’re  trained  journalists;  we 
know  what  they  need.” 

But,  he  added,  after  130  group  dis¬ 
cussions  with  more  than  1,400  readers 
of  all  ages,  the  staff  saw  why  the  news¬ 
paper  needed  to  change  the  way  it  was 
operating. 

This,  in  turn,  resulted  in  several  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Sun-Sentinel  that  im¬ 
proved  circulation,  such  as: 

•  Full-color  Sunday  science  page 
aimed  at  young  readers  but  which  also 
appeals  to  older,  loyal  readers. 

•  Teentime,  a  weekly  page  in  the  en¬ 
tertainment  section  which  carries 
movie  and  record  reviews  by  teenagers. 

•  Weekly  reports  by  a  corps  of  50 
high  school  journalists  on  news  they’re 
interested  in. 

•  Weekly  television  book  with  cus¬ 
tomized  cable  listings. 

•  Separate,  sassy  alternative  newspa¬ 
per  for  adults  who  are  not  regular 
newspaper  readers. 

•  Bilingual  tabloid  (EXITO!)  aimed 
at  South  Florida’s  exploding  Hispanic 
population. 

“I’m  sure  some  of  you  are  sitting  out 
there  mumbling,  ‘What’s  with  all  this 
touchy-feely  stuff?’  ”  Cryer  told  the  ed¬ 
itors  forum. 

“Newspapers  are  supposed  to  be 
tough,  confrontational,  aggressive  and 
so  forth.  So  please  explain  to  me  why  a 
newspaper  can’t  be  both.  In  fact,  if  you 
will  listen  to  your  readers,  they  will  tell 


you  they  expect  you  to  be  both.” 

But  Jos  Huypens,  editor-in-chief  of 
Gazet  van  Antwerpen  in  Belgium,  wor¬ 
ried  that  journalists  may  be  pandering 
to  marketing  gimmicks  more  common 
to  selling  toothpaste  than  newspapers. 

“Isn’t  there  any  danger  that  the 
newsroom  becomes  the  prisoner  of  the 
marketing  department,  the  budgetary 
control,  the  informaticians  and  the 
personnel  manager?”  he  asked.  “To 
what  extent  will  editorial  offices  still 
be  doing  real  journalistic  work?” 

The  answers,  Huypens  said,  proba¬ 
bly  lie  in  a  better  relationship  between 
the  editorial  and  marketing  depart¬ 
ments,  reorganization  of  the  newsroom 
and  different  hiring  practices. 

“The  editorial  office  is  no  longer  the 
only  one  to  decide  about  the  content 
and  the  layout  of  the  newspaper,”  he 
said.  “The  results  of  reader  inquiries 
and  the  activities  of  the  competitors 
have  their  influence.  And  for  the  Bo- 
hemien-like,  lonesome  journalist  there 
certainly  is  no  room  anymore.  Consul¬ 
tations,  planning,  team  work  and  orga¬ 
nization  are  the  key  words  now. 

Given  this  reality,  Huypens  asked  if 
it’s  the  editor’s  destiny  to  “increase  the 
number  of  sold  copies  and  advertising 
receipts  at  whatever  costs  and  then  put 
aside  when  he  cannot  manage  this?” 

Frank  Daniels  111,  executive  editor  of 
the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Observer, 
urged  the  editors  to  think  beyond  the 
printed  paper  to  the  new  electronic 
media.  He  told  of  establishing  an  elec¬ 
tronic  bulletin  board  for  students  and 
teachers  throughout  North  Carolina, 
and  hooking  up  with  the  Internet  in¬ 
ternational  on-line  computer  service. 

“You  have  to  be  prepared  to  change 
both  the  form  and  function  [of  news¬ 
paper  organizations]  to  respond  to  this 
new  demand”  among  young  people  for 
electronic  information,  said  Daniels. 

Bill  Walker,  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  Hull,  England,  Daily  Mail,  said  he 
changed  the  form  of  his  newspaper-in¬ 
education  program  by  building  a  com¬ 
puterized  classroom  at  the  paper  and 
bringing  students  there. 

“It  was  an  instant  success,”  said 
Walker.  “Youngsters  have  produced 
their  own  newspapers  and  topic  work 
and  have  been  inspired  to  read  our 
newspaper.  It  has  made  us  an  estab¬ 
lished  part  of  the  education  and  up¬ 
bringing  of  thousands  of  young  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Representatives  of  the  Society  for 
Newspaper  Design  told  how  and  why 
good  design  and  photos  help  sell  news¬ 
papers,  especially  in  the  age  of  multi¬ 


channel  television. 

Kelly  Doe,  art  director  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  magazine,  urged  the  use  of 
artistic  layouts  to  draw  the  reader  into 
the  story.  She  also  expressed  regret 
that  many  newspapers  are  avoiding 
controversial  photos  and  graphics  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  want  to  rankle  their 
readers. 

“We’re  losing  our  bent  for  risk-tak¬ 
ing,”  said  Doe.  “We’re  too  concerned 
with  being  politically  correct.” 

There  was  little  disagreement 
among  the  assembled  editors. 


voted  to  remove  Brandel  as  president. 
The  new  board  named  Olney  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  changed  the  locks  on  the  of¬ 
fice  door.  Brandel  contacted  an  attor¬ 
ney  and  set  the  legal  battle  in  motion. 

“Can  you  vote  on  the  fact  that 
you’re  in  conflict  with  your  charter? 
said  Brandel’s  attorney  Kate  Neiswen- 
der,  the  daughter  of  past  president  and 
Brandel  supporter  Mary  Neiswender. 
“Once  it’s  discovered,  how  do  you  fix 
it?  You  just  bite  the  bullet  and  fix  it.  It’s 
not  something  you  can  vote  on. 

“We’re  trying  to  use  this  lawsuit  in  a 
calming  manner,  to  stop  the  dispute, 
put  the  club  back  on  track,”  she  said. 
“There  were  no  money  damages 
sought.” 

Neiswender  declined  comment  on 
why  the  office  manager  was  fired  or 
who  will  pay  for  the  legal  fees  incurred 
while  the  feuding  factions  battle  it  out 
in  court. 

“That  is  not  the  public’s  business,” 
she  said,  “nor  yours.” 

Both  sides  said  they  want  to  prevent 
a  protracted  legal  fight  and  hope  to 
settle  before  the  next  court  date.  But 
neither  side  seems  willing  to  compro¬ 
mise. 

Olney  said  he  will  “fight  to  the  end 
if  my  lawyer  will  permit  it.”  And  Bran¬ 
del  refused  to  commit  to  compromise. 
“You’ll  have  to  take  that  up  with  the 
lawyers.” 

The  club  will  remain  active,  said 
Neiswender,  until  the  next  scheduled 
court  appearance. 

All  over  the  country,  older  press 
clubs  like  the  one  in  Los  Angeles  are 
facing  similar  problems.  Younger  jour¬ 
nalists  are  more  career  and  family  ori¬ 
ented  and  tend  to  have  little  interest  in 
joining  a  social  club  dominated  by  pub¬ 
lic  relations  people,  said  Sar.  “We  need 
to  redefine  our  course,”  he  said,  “to  in¬ 
crease  our  membership.” 
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Also  knocked  down  by  Merritt  was 
the  shibboleth  that  “conflict  is  the 
highest  coin  in  the  journalistic  realm.” 

Even  though  conflict  brings  immedi¬ 
ate  reward  to  the  reader,  it  may  not  be 
the  most  important  element  in  a  story, 
he  maintained. 

Journalists,  Merritt  said,  should  re¬ 
gard  readers  —  and  non-readers  —  as 
a  “public  capable  of  action.”  The  press, 
he  argued,  has  the  capability  of  “re-en¬ 
gaging  citizens  in  public  life.” 

This  process,  he  suggested,  should 
be  achieved  not  only  on  the  editorial 
pages  but  throughout  the  newspaper. 

Public  journalism  is  working  well  in 
Spokane,  Spokesman-Review  managing 
editor  Chris  Peck  said. 

The  newspaper  has  launched  sever¬ 
al  projects  to  encourage  public  involve¬ 
ment  in  community  issues.  In  one,  the 
“Pizza  Papers,”  readers  volunteer  to 
host  neighborhood  discussion  groups 
on  such  matters  as  people’s  feelings 
about  local  government,  city-county 
consolidation,  crime  and  freeway  con¬ 
struction.  Hosts  receive  $15  worth  of 
pizza  from  the  paper. 

The  interactive  editors.  Peck  said, 
have  been  successful  in  stirring  up 
comment  and  debate  on  various  issues, 
including  the  question  of  whether  the 
SpokesmaU'Review  should  publish  the 
names  of  persons  arrested  for  buying 
and  using  drugs  and  for  prostitution. 
Dozens  of  readers  called  in  their  views 
on  this  subject  over  the  newspaper’s 
audiotex  line. 

“TTte  electronic  media  can’t  do  these 
things  —  bring  discussion  into  the 
community,”  he  asserted.  “This  is  a 
very  important  role  newspapers  can 
play.” 

Readers’  frustration  with  the  power 
of  government  can  be  addressed  by 
newspapers,  which  can  create  a  “new 
civic  trust,”  said  David  Holwerk,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
Herald-Leader. 

Settled 

Continued  from  page  2 1 

alternative  newspapers.” 

“This  was  never  about  money,”  said 
Metro  publisher  David  Cohen.  “All  we 
wanted  was  fair  competition.” 

He  accused  the  Mercury  News  of 
“aggressively  attacking  us  and  targeting 
our  advertisers  with  special  deals  and 
free  overrun  circulation.” 


Mercury  News  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Bob  Ingle  termed  the 
Metro’s  suit  “frivolous  and  a  three-year 
waste  of  time  and  money.” 

“Anyone  familiar  with  antitrust  suits 
knows  that  when  no  monetary  com¬ 
pensation  is  paid  and  no  substantial 
business  practices  are  changed,  the 
plaintiff  has  lost,”  he  added. 

Ingle  scoffed  at  the  Metro’s  claims, 
saying,  “Every  newspaper  editor  in 
America  knows  that  Metro  did  not  in¬ 
vent  the  tabloid  formula  in  1985.” 

The  editor  said  the  Mercury  News 
had  planned  to  get  rid  of  the  racks 
anyway  as  not  being  effective  distribu¬ 
tion  points  and  concentrate  on  other 
outlets  such  as  stores  and  restaurants. 

Ingle  also  asserted  that  both  papers 
got  the  title  Ticket  Window  from  the 
same  source:  Bill  Graham  Productions. 
“1  agreed  to  change  the  name  because 
1  don’t  care  about  it  that  much,”  he 
said. 

Moreover,  he  denied  that  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News  had  a  practice  of  placing 
eye  in  Metro  newsracks. 

In  one  instance,  Ingle  recalled,  a  ho¬ 
tel  manager  told  a  driver  to  stick  eye  in 
a  Metro  rack.  “Their  assertion  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  is  pretty  hollow,”  Ingle  stated. 
“They  didn’t  get  damages  or  change 
the  way  we  do  business.” 

When  the  suit  was  first  filed,  Ingle 
said  188  publications  nationwide  used 
the  term  “eye”  in  their  titles. 

However,  the  U.S.  9th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  last  year  ruled  that  the 
name  of  a  newspaper  feature  has  trade¬ 
mark  law  protection  in  deciding  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Metro.  The  appeals  court  re¬ 
manded  the  case  to  a  lower  court  for  a 
ruling  on  the  Metro’s  request  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  prevent  the  Mercury  News 
from  using  “eye”  in  its  publication. 

Mercury  News  attorney  Edward 
Davis  Jr.,  described  Metro’s  suit  as  an 
“abuse  of  process  because  it  attempted 
to  use  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  country 
to  intimidate  the  Mercury  News  into 
not  competing.” 

John  Alioto,  Metro’s  lawyer,  com¬ 
mented:  Metro  consistently  beat  the 
San  Jose  Mercury’s  eye  publication 
where  it  counted:  in  the  marketplace. 
Metro  regrouped  its  initial  losses  and 
turned  them  into  gains.” 

NNN 

Continued  from  page  25 

Roy  Zuloaga  has  been  named  sales 
director  for  the  liquor  and  soft  drinks 
category.  Formerly,  Zuloaga  was  senior 


vice  president/management  supervisor 
at  Saatchi  &  Saatchi. 

Zuloaga  will  work  in  NNN’s  New 
York  office. 

Mike  DeCarlo  is  NNN’s  European 
imports  and  cosmetics/toiletries  sales 
director,  based  in  New  York.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  DeCarlo  was  New  York  manager 
for  Smart  Money  magazine. 

Gayle  Champagne  is  the  automotive 
sales  director,  and  comes  to  NNN  from 
Golf  for  Women,  where  she  was  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Two  sales  director  positions  remain 
open. 

Nancy  Weber  has  been  named 
NNN’s  marketing  director.  Formerly  she 
was  vice  president/marketing  for  Mc¬ 
Call’s  magazine.  Weber  is  currently 
conducting  a  search  for  a  creative  direc¬ 
tor. 

Carol  Karasick  is  NNN’s  media  direc¬ 
tor,  and  most  recently  served  as  director 
of  media  operations  for  Saatchi  &. 
Saatchi. 

Also,  NNN  announced  that  it  has 
hired  Ahern,  Needleman  and  Fleizach, 
a  New  York  ad  agency,  to  design  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  newspapers  for 
later  this  fall. 


pressed  by  two  friends  last  weekend  as 
we  began  our  long  trail  run  together  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills. 

“I  think  it  has  more  to  do  with  dis¬ 
tance  and  frequency,”  one  friend  said. 
“A  jogger  is  someone  who  goes  out 
once  in  awhile,  maybe  with  their 
sweats  and  headphones  on  and  huffs 
and  puffs  around  the  block  a  few  times. 
For  runners,  running  is  part  of  their 
lifestyle.” 

Although  I  did  not  know  Schoener, 
I  do  know  she  considered  running  a 
very  important  part  of  her  lifestyle. 

To  this  extent,  the  editors  of  Ultra- 
Running,  the  grassroots  international 
magazine  that  covers  the  sport,  printed 
a  profile  picture  of  Schoener  to  accom¬ 
pany  several  emotional  articles  written 
about  the  deceased  40-year-old  moth¬ 
er  of  two  children. 

The  picture  shows  Schoener  de¬ 
scending  a  steep  hill  during  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Cool  Canyon  Crawl,  her 
first  ultramarathon.  With  a  water  bot¬ 
tle  in  hand,  Schoener  looks  content 
and  harmonious  as  she  makes  her  way 
down  the  hill  with  a  long  and  steady 
stride. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  re¬ 
member  a  runner  I  never  met.  BE^P 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


WEATHER  SERVICES 


PETS,  WILDLIFE,  environment.  Strong 
human  interest.  $5  a  week,  SOO-wora 
weekly.  Earthlings,  PO  Box  2825,  Ken¬ 
sington,  MD  20891 .  (301 )  816-9420. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 

_ AUTOMOTIVE  photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 

system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  PO  Box 
SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly  4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  -  692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692-831 1. 


Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


HOUDAYS 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  camera  ready 
SONGBOOKS  ready  to  insert 
Tel-Aire  Publications  (800)  749-1841 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (212)  755-4363 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  IF  YOU  DON'T  SEE  A  CATEGORY 
THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS,  PLEASE  CALL  US  AT  (212)  675-4380 


♦  ♦  ♦  ACCU-WEATHER  ♦  ♦ 

Accurate,  attractive  weather  pages 
help  you  compete  against  other 
media  and  out-of-town  dailies.  Used 
by  AP  and  150  individual  newspa¬ 
pers.  Call  for  FREE  information. 
(814)  234-9601  x400. 
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HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPERS 


EXPAND  YOUR  PUBUCATION 
INCREASE  READERSHIP-BUILD 
ADVERTISING  REVENUE-Publish 
Your  Own  Health  &  Fitness 
Newspaper  or  Insert. 
Protected  Territories-Major 
Markets  Available-CR  Material 
on  3.5"  disk,  via  modem  or 
mail.  Support  provided.  Low 
monthly  license  fee.  For  free 
kit  and  video  call  1  (800) 
NEW  UVING  OR  (51 6)  981  -7232 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonoble  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-01 70 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715,  (406)  586-6621 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or 
52  issues  to  increase 
awareness  while  benefitting 
from  our  low  contract  rates. 
CaU  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smilh-SE/SW-(601 )  627-7906 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631  -5709 


BILL  MAnHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sole  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  3each, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb -(406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specially 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Soles  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brakers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
41 0  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
1 221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CANADA.  Weekly  for  sale  near 
Edmonton  due  to  illness.  Gross  $350k. 
Real  estate  optional.  Reply  Box  3216, 
Stn.  D,  Edmonton,  AB,  Canada,  T5L 
4J1 

FL-AL  Several 
outstanding  weekly 
opportunities.  Priced  to 
Sell  Now:  Contact:  Dick  Smith 
W.B.  Grimes,  (601)627-7906. 

Consistency  is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
unimaginative. 

Oscar  Wilde 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MONTANA,  unique  bi-weekly,  very 
profitable,  building,  stable  town, 
$1 75,000  with  $50,0(50  down. 
EASTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly, 
wheat  country,  building,  $1  15,0C)() 
with  $35,000  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


PROFITABLE  NEW  ENGLAND 
WEEKLY-  paid  3,000  to  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  range  with  optional  real  estate 
available  for  home  and  business. 
Excellent  for  single  or  two  person 
ownership  who  enjoy  a  rural  lifestyle  in 
a  beautiful  northern  New  England  set¬ 
ting.  Not  heavily  populated  area,  but 
does  have  bonus  of  seasonal  tourist 
trade.  Equipped  through  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  Annual  sales  $225,CXX).  Provides 
good  owner  salary  plus  operating  profit 
and  growth.  Financially  qualified, 
serious  principals  only  should  contact: 
Hare  Associates  Inc.,  62  Black  Walnut 
Drive,  Rochester,  NY  14615.  Phone 
(716)  621-6873. 


REAL  STEAL-For  quick  sale,  $100,0(X) 
gross,  owner  net  $35, (XX),  rural  Texas 
weekly  with  building  for  $60,000. 
Also,  a  small  paper  available  with 
practically  zero  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  1 801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 
a  1 006  West  Harmony 

Neosho,  MO  64850 
5  Phone  (41 7)  451 -1520 
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NOTICE  TO  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL, 

(71 4)  644-2661 ,  fax  (71 4)  644-0283 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
c/o  Jerry  Edwards 

PO  Box  1193 

Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 

1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKR(X>M 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Carlbom 
CKOpHcol  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


2  letterpress  Goss  Mark  1  Headlin¬ 
er,  22  3/4"  cut-off,  1 964  and  1 969 
vintage,  roll  diam.  40",  web  width 
55"  i.e.  4  wide. 

Each  press  consists  of: 

a)  8  black  units  capable  of  producing 
64  broadsheet  pages  straight  or  1 28 
pa¬ 
ges  in  collect  mode 

b)  6  double  half  decks  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing: 

6  pages  in  4  colors  or 
8  pages  in  4  and  24  in  1  or 
8  pages  in  4  and  8  in  2  plus  8  in  1  or 
48  pages  in  1 

c)  2/3:2  folders  along  with  2  upper 
and  lower  formers. 

d)  M.E.G.  splicers 

Reply  to:  Jean-Claude  Desforges 
Dire^or  of  Corporate  Purchasing 
Tel:  (514)  284-1510 
Fax:  (514)  284-0473 

FOR  SALE!  Mycro  Tek  3000  series,  15 
workstations,  2  are  NewsTouch  II.  Price 
negotiable.  For  more  information  call 
Christina  Montouri,  M-F  10-4  PST, 

(619)  594-6975 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production -Trai n i ng  Program 
Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (21 5)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


PRE-OV/NED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


SALES/SERVICE  for  Mailroom  and 
and  Bindery.  Muller  227  Specialist. 
Tom  Bagwell  (816)  525-7208 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1 937 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


FOR  SALE-  300-400  used  tabloid  style 
newspaper  coin  racks.  Most  racks  hove 
totalizer  mechs  and  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Best  reasonable  offer.  For  informa¬ 
tion  coll  Newsday,  Inc.,  Long  Island, 
New  York  (516)  864-7365.  Robert 
Halfman  or  Scott  Teitler. 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

1 0-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 982/68  with 
5  stacked  sets  of  units,  22  3/4". 

7- unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 
SC-986  folder  with  upper  former. 
Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

5-unit  Web  Leader,  late  1 970's  vintage 
Web  Leader  mono  unit,  Quadracdor 
unit  &  Web  Leader  folders. 

10-unit  Color  King  2000,  1989  vin¬ 
tage. 

8- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo,  23  9/ 
16" 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fox  (91 3)  492-621 7 


WITH  POTENTIAL  TO  ENTER  NEW  MARKETS 
OR 

REQUIRING  PRESS  EQUIPMENT  TO  REPLACE 
OLD/OBSOLETE  LINES 
OR 

REQUIRING  ADDITIONAL  CAPACITY 


AS  NEW,  GOSS  METROLINER  PLANT, 
AVAILABLE  FOR  SALE  IN  1 995 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

*Up  to  36  Goss  Metroliner  units 
Configured  os  needed,  eg.  Four  9-unit  lines  or 
Three  1 2-unitlines,  etc. 

*18  Half  Decks  or  As  Required 
*New  45"  Diameter  Reel  Stands 
*6  Three  to  Two  Imperial  Folders,  With  3  High 
Stack  Balloon  Former  Arrangements 
*Angle  Bar  Facilities  Servicing  Every  Unit 
*Spe^  of  70,000  copies/hr  for  capacity  of 
250,000  copies/hr 

‘Fitted  with  New,  State-of-the-Art,  Computerized 
Inking  System 

Proven  to  Minimize  Manning  and  Reduce  Paper 
and  Ink  Waste 

‘Fitted  with  New  PCS  System  in 
Quiet  Room  Facilities 

‘On-Going  Maintenance  and  Service  Contracts 
Available,  As  Needed 

******««««««*««««««*«*««««*«««««**«*«***««*«««* 


INSTALLATION  PERIOD  OF  1 8  TO  24 
MONTHS 

CONSIDERATION:  EQUITY  PARTNERSHIP 
OR  SUITABLE  TERMS 

CONTAQ 

PRINTING  PRESS  SERVICES  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 
Sellers  Street  Factory 
Preston,  England 
pr2  5eu 

Tel:  011-44-772-797050 
Fox;  011-44-772-652300 
MR.  JOE  MCMANAMON  (Tel:  703-978-2148,  USA) 


CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  ENQUIRIES  ENSURED 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


EQUIPMENT 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


&  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

Suburban  &  community  Folder,  2 
grease  Comm,  units  (sidelay,  circ), 
Baldwin  108  stacker.  703-261-8000. 


CAa  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Konipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MUliER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (51 6)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES  ~ 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation  pro¬ 
ducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent  Postal 
(616)324-1008 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-661 1 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentietFi  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  PUBUSHER 
Publishing  company  expanding  into  con¬ 
sumer  markets  seeks  Associate  Pub¬ 
lisher/Marketing  Director  wi)h  strong 
writing  experience,  creative  ideas, 
leader^ip  qualities  and  knowledge  of 
publishing.  Send  resume  &  clips  to  J. 
Pappenheimer,  Simply  Seafood,  1115 
NW  46th  St.,  Seottle,  WA  98107. 
COMMERCIAL  DIRECTOR'S  position 
available  at  Prognosis  Weekly,  the 
English  language  newspaper  published 
in  Prague,  Czech  Repuolic.  Candidates 
shoula  have  5-10  years  industry  expe¬ 
rience  and  demonstrate  commercial 
management  experience.  Please  send 
your  C.V.  to  Praha  Communications, 
Anglicka  19,  Praha  2,  Czech  Republic, 
attn.  H.  Smink  or  fax  ■►42-2-25  49  93. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Publishing  group  seeks  qualified  candi¬ 
date  for  Midwestern  alternative 
newsweekly.  Must  be  strong  leader  with 
excellent  sales,  marketing,  and  business 
skills.  Please  fax  resume  with  cover  let¬ 
ter  outlining  salary  history  &  expecta¬ 
tions  to:  Alan  Turner,  Fax  #407-645- 
2547. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER* 
TELEMARKETING 

1  (800]  929-1 845 

_ our  26th  Year _ 

SPEaRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (61 6)  324-1008 


PRO  <>rART<; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANTS 


CLASSIFIED  STRATEGIES  GROUP 
We  discover  market  specific  sources  for 
new  revenue,  help  you  develop  niche  pro¬ 
ducts,  take  charge  of  handling  yaur 
special  projects,  redesign  your  section 
to  attract  new  advertisers  and  readers, 
provide  second  opinions  plus  fine  tune 
your  customer  service  through  tailored 
staff  development  programs.  Short  and 
long  term  rates  or  low  monthly  retainer 
fee  oased  on  your  needs.  Confidential. 
Professionally  serving  daily  &  suburban 
newspapers  in  U.S.  and  overseas. 

Ron  Brach,  Founder.  (408)  423-6169 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  DIREQOR 
NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 

The  Newspaper  Management  Center 
(NMC)  seeks  a  senior  executive  who  is 
interested  in  moving  the  Frontier  of  what 
the  industry  and  its  executives  know. 
This  person  should  be  Fascinated  by 
new  ideas,  be  intellectually  curious, 
able  to  effectively  teach,  and  be  willing 
to  travel,  fundraise,  and  learn. 

A  track  record  of  senior  level  manage¬ 
ment  experience  is  essential.  Please 
send  nominations  or  an  application  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to:  The  Newspaper 
Management  Center,  1 845  Sheridan 
Rd.,  Room  109,  Evanston,  IL  60208, 
Attn:  Associate  Director  Position. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  Octo¬ 
ber  31st.  Confidentiality  strictly  main¬ 
tained.  NMC  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES  for  2x  weekly.  Good  wages, 
benefits.  Reply:  Times-Herald  Newspa¬ 
per,  Box  706,  Dearborn,  Ml.  481 21 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)272-6173. 

DATABASE  SERVICES 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS. 
No  Time  Charges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  (or  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
call  PR  ON-UNE,  (202)  347-8918. 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES(National) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  lax. 

PREMIUMS 


THE  PERFECT  PREMIUM  -  A  25th 
Anniversary  Commemorative 
Woodstock  Section.  This  64  page  Calor 
Tabloid  gives  a  detailed  history  of 
events  culminating  in  the  World's  most 
Famous  Rock  Concert.  For  discount  pric¬ 
ing  call  Steve  Piersa  at  (914)  343-2181 
ext.  1276. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

One  of  the  largest  circulation  weekly 
newspaper  groups  in  the  NYC  area 
seeks  a  CAM  with  strong  sales,  people 
and  training  skills,  to  expand  and 
manage  classified  and  tele-sales 
department.  Excellent  salary  +  high-$ 
incentives  keyed  to  growth.  Box  07123, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAJOR  ACCOUNT  SALES  REP 

Previous  sales  experience  required. 
Responsible  (or  direct  sales  of  all  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Mercury  News  to  key 
accounts.  Individual  should  develop  a 
resource  network  at  multiple  levels 
within  a  retail  organization  and  create 
programs  to  meet  advertisers'  market¬ 
ing  objectives.  Ability  to  work  under  pre¬ 
ssure  and  to  meet  and  exceed  personal 
and  department  sales  goals.  Must  hove 
strong  analytical  and  prablem-solving 
capabilities.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Attn:  Human  Resources 
Re:  Major  Account  Executive 
San  Jose  Mercuiy  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  951 90 
A  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line,  lO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 03 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  Floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  vrork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Depattment 

at (212) 675-4380. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  GROUP 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Portland  Newspapers,  a  prog¬ 
ressive  award  winning  newspaper 
located  in  one  of  the  country's  best  and 
most  beautiful  places  to  live  seeks  2 
Group  Sales  Managers  to  manage 
teams  of  at  least  6  salespeople  and 
sales  assistants  within  the  retoif  depart¬ 
ment.  These  positions  will  report  to  the 
Director  of  Advertising. 

The  Portland  Newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  75,000  daily,  1 47)000 
Sunday  newspaper,  a  weekly  TMC 
product,  and  targeted  niche  products 
that  are  distributed  over  a  two  state 
area. 

This  position  requires  a  creative,  pro- 
ple-oriented  manager  who  is  (amilior 
with  reseorch,  believes  in  training,  and 
is  a  strong  motivator.  Applicants  should 
be  successful  in  competing  in  a  multi- 
media  environment,  demonstrate  a 
desire  to  acquire  new  business,  and 
have  the  ability  to  set  and  achieve 
goals.  Familiarity  with  team  based  sales 
arganizations,  or  electronic  diversifica¬ 
tion  within  a  newspaper  environment 
preferred. 

This  challenging  position  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  with  an  excellent  benefits 
package.  Serious  candidates  should 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
history  to: 

Human  Re^urces,  Job  #9332 
_  The  Portland  Nev^paoers 
PO Box  1 460  Portland,  ME041 04 
EOE 


HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  a  fast¬ 
growing  chain  of  seven  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  (28,000  circula¬ 
tion)  in  Queens,  NY,  is  seeking  a 
person  to  manage  classified  ad 
department.  Must  have  classified  sales 
experience  and  proven  selling  skills. 
Must  also  have  ability  to  train,  direct 
and  motivate  staff  of  telemarketers.  Call 
Howord.  718-229-0300. 


GENERAL/SAIES  MANAGER 

Aggressive  leader  needed  to  develop 
an  expanding  agricultural  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Central  Texas  area. 
Advertising  or  related  degree  preferred 
or  five  years  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  considered.  Strong  knowledge  of 
agriculture  required.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  plus  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Jim  Butler,  Echo 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  P.Q.  Box  598,  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  TX  75483. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNT  REP 

Major  midwest  publisher  has  outstand¬ 
ing  career  opportunity  for  experienced 
major  account  display  sales  rep.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  5-k  years 
senior  level  experience  with  excellent 
oral  and  written  communications  skills. 
Proven  track  record  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  desirable.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  full  benefits  package. 
Send  replies  to  Box  071 29,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUR  AD  DIRECTOR  was  just  promoted 
to  Publisher.  Seeking  r^lacement  with 
talent  to  lead  a  statr  of  classified  and 
retail,  art  department,  computer  ad 
make-up,  dispatch,  and  class  pagina¬ 
tion.  Must  be  proficient  in  handling 
direct  mail  and  inserts,  budgeting  skills, 
an  experienced  leader  in  national 
advertising  sales,  a  visionary  for 
changes  aff^ng  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Must  possess  ability  to  increase 
sales  in  a  great  Southern  market  for  a 
7-day  daily  with  circulation  of  47,000. 
Relocate  quickly.  Reply  to  Box  07121, 
Editor  &  Publish^. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES 

Strong  suburban  Zone  5  daily  newspa¬ 
per  group  seeks  aggressive  national 
account  manager.  Must  be  know¬ 
ledgeable  and  progressive  in  national 
category.  Salary  and  incentive  potential 
$50,000  plus,  complete  benefits 
package.  Immediate  opening,  only  the 
motivated  need  apply.  Submit  resume 
and  five  year  salary  history  to  Box 
071 1 4,  Eaitor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SALES/ 

CO-OP  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

The  Centre  Daily  Times,  a  26,000  dai¬ 
ly/33,000  Sunday  circulation  newsM- 
per  is  looking  for  a  national  sales/co¬ 
op  account  executive.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  sales  for  all  of  our 
national  and  select  major  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts.  In  addition,  this  position 
has  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  market¬ 
ing  and  administration  of  our  co-op 
sales  accounts.  Applicants  must  have 
previous  sales  experience  preferably  a 
newspaper  setting.  Co-op  experience  is 
a  plus.  Compensation  includes  a  base 
salary  plus  commission  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits  package.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  The 
Centre  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89,  State 
College,  PA  16804.  Attn:  Sharon 
Fitzpatrick. 


REGIONAL  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

Green  Group  Publications,  publisher  of 
The  Sentinel  Ledger  and  the  Cape  May 
Star  and  Wave  in  the  Jersey  Cape 
Region  of  New  Jersey,  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  major  account  rep  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  development  of  regional/ 
combination  accounts  for  our  weekly 
newspapers.  Position  offers  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Green 
Group  Pub.,  Box  238,  Ocean  City,  NJ 
08226,  Attn:  Personnel. 


Nothing  in  iife  is  more  remarkabie 
than  the  unnecessary  anxiety  which 
we  endure,  and  generally  create 
ourselves. 

Benjamin  Disraeli 


Contract  Field  Representatives 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Features  Syndicate 


Looking  for  newspaper  administrative  and  sales 
experience  on  West  and  East  Coasts.  Will  sell  directly 
to  newspapers  the  dynamic  new  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  Features  Syndicate  Program.  Person  must  be 
self-motivated,  energetic  and  possess  the  ability  to 
communicate  with  advertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  all  size  newspapers  in  a  12-state  region. 
Will  be  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  program 
offering  newspapers  20  specialized  sections  on  home 
and  family,  delivered  on  compact  disks.  Excellent 
commission  package  and  travel  expenses  provided. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Dale  Schenkelberg 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Features  Syndicate 
1 71 6  Locust  Street,  Des  Moines,  lA  50309-3023 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

SALES  MANAGER 
AUTOMOTIVE 

The  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  publisher  of 
Wisconsin's  two  largest  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
strong  leader  and  energetic  Sales 
Manger  to  supervise  a  highly  experi- 
efKed  sales  force.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  an  independent  thinker 
with  creative  ideas  who  wants  to  partic¬ 
ipate  on  a  management  team. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess: 

'Five  years  total  experience  in 
advertising  sales 

*Two-three  years  of  national  or  retail 
sales  experience 

'Two-three  years  of  sales  management 
experience  with  successful  track  record 

'Bachelors  Degree  ideally  business/ 
marketing  or  equivalent  experience, 
advanced  degree  preferred 

'Automotive  Sales  or  related  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus 

Our  newspaper  offers  competitive 
salary,  with  an  excellent  benefits 
package,  including  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  ownership  of  the  com¬ 
pany  through  stock  purchase. 

Please  send  or  fox  (41 4)  224-2897 
resume,  including  current  salary  to: 

Joumal/Sentinel,  Inc. 
Employment  Office  (1 700sm) 

P.O.  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 -0661 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE:  Join  a  50 
year  old  advertising  feature  sales  com¬ 
pany,  truly  best  in  its  field.  Growth  man¬ 
dates  split  territory  in  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  North  Carolina.  Become  one  of 
seventeen  self-motivated,  office  sup¬ 
ported  executives.  Ideal  for  stymied  ad 
director  or  senior  ad  person.  Full  and 
part  time  positions  available  for  self- 
directed  persons  to  travel  established 
accounts  and  initiate  new  ones.  Please 
send  resume,  in  confidence  to  Keister- 
Williams,  P.O.  Box  8005,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  VA  22906. 

ACADEMIC 

OUTSTANDING  COPY  EDITOR  needed 
as  Freedom  Forum  Professionol-in- 
Residence.  Jan. -Dec.  1995,  E.W. 
Scripps  School  Of  Journalism,  Ohio 
University.  Evangelistic  zeal  for  lan¬ 
guage  skills,  style,  accuracy;  profi¬ 
ciency  in  both  Macintosh  and  MS-DOS; 
expertise  in  editing  technology,  com¬ 
puter  paae  design  and  camputer- 
assisted  information  retrieval  needed. 
Appointee  will  provide  early  leadership 
in  school's  long-range  goal  of  modern 
editing  training  for  students,  teachers 
and  mid-career  professionals.  Twelve- 
month  appointment,  $55,000  salary. 
Send  letter  of  availability,  resume  and 
information  on  three  references  by  Oct. 
15  to  Dru  Riley  Evarts,  search  chair, 
E.W.  Scripps  School  Of  Journalism, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  OH  45701 . 
Women  and  minorities  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY'S  School  of  Visual 
Communication  is  searching  for  a 
director.  This  award  winning,  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  school  is  self- 
starxling  in  the  College  of  Communica¬ 
tion  and  works  closely  with  the  Schools 
of  Journalism  and  Telecommunications. 
VisCom  has  a  faculty  of  4,  its  own 
facilities  including  state-of-the-art  com¬ 
puter  labs,  an  independent  budget,  250 
urKlergroduote  majors,  30  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  schalarships,  and  o  Knight 
Foundation  grant  for  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Qualifications  for  the  position  are  a 
masters  degree  (preferred)  or  excep¬ 
tional  professional  experience,  a 
national  reputation  in  visual  communi¬ 
cation  with  10  or  more  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  demonstrated 
teaching  capabilities  (in  one  of  these 
areas:  photojournalism,  photo  illustra¬ 
tion,  picture  editing,  page  design, 
informational  grophics  or  multimedia), 
and  significant  supervisory  experience. 

The  position  is  a  1 2  month  contract  with 
a  teaching  assignment  of  one  class  per 
quarter  (three  per  year).  The  salary 
range  of  $70-80,000  depending  upon 
qualifications,  includes  an  $8,000  incre¬ 
ment  for  serving  as  director. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is 
December  1 5,  1 994.  Submit  applica¬ 
tions  to:  Ed  Pieratt,  Associate  Proressor, 
School  of  Visual  Communications,  301 
Siegfried  Hall,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
OH  45701 .  Ohio  University  is  on  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 

DOCTORAL  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  The 
University  Of  Tennessee  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  candidates  for  doctoral  study. 
Coursewark  emphasizes  communica¬ 
tion  theory  and  research  with  journal¬ 
ism,  advertising,  broadcasting,  or  P.R. 
concentration.  M.S.  degree  and  GRE 
required.  Program  requires  2-3  years 
coursework,  plus  dissertation.  Teaching 
assistantships  possible.  Application  for 
fall  1 995  due  March  1 .  /Uso  calendar- 
year  M.S.  program  in  media  manage¬ 
ment.  Contoct  Dr.  H.  Howard,  Commu- 
nicatirwis.  University  Of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  1N  37996-0347. 


Photojournalism.  ACEJMC-accredited 
photojournalism  program  seeks  an 
associate/assistant  proressor  or  photo- 
journalist- in -residence,  beginning 
August,  1995.  Advanced  degrees 
desirable,  professional  experience  may 
substitute.  Teaching  responsibilities 
include  documentary  photojournalism, 
photo  editing,  color  and  photo  man¬ 
agement.  Review  of  applications  begins 
November  15,  1994  and  will  continue 
until  filled.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  official  transcripts  and  three 
recent  letters  of  reference  to:  Photo¬ 
journalism  Search,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1 
Big  Red  Way,  Bowling  Green,  KY 
42101-3576.  Telephone  queries  to 
Mike  Morse,  502/745-6292.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 
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lELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND 
MASS  COMMUNICATION  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO  seeks 
applicants  for  a  tenure-track  faculty 
position  combining  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  teaching,  research  or  creative 
work,  and  service  obligations.  Substan¬ 
tial  professioTKii  experierKe  in  advanced 
writing  and  newsgathering  required, 
with  multimedia  expertise  in  interactive 
technologies  ond  electronic  media 
strongly  encouraged.  Specialty  areas 
such  as  environmental  journalism,  in- 
depth  reporting,  or  precision  journalism 
an  advantage.  Appointment  intended 
at  junior  rank,  with  suitable  candidates 
at  other  ranks  also  considered.  Salary 
competitive.  The  University  of  Colorado 
is  particularly  interested  in  applications 
from  women,  ethnic  minorities,  disabled 
persons,  veterans,  and  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  Letters  of  application, 
vitae  and  names  of  three  references, 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Stewart  Hoover, 
Search  Committee  Chair,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Campus  Box  287,  University  of  Col¬ 
orado,  Boulder,  CO  80309-0287. 
Application  deadline  December  1 . 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY, 
ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR, 
COMMUNICATION  GRAPHICS: 

Candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
teaching  graphics  and  imagery  of  public 
communications. 

Professional  media  experience  and 
research/creative  agenda  in  visual 
communication  required.  Knowledge  of 
typography,  design,  and  imaging 
required  from  any  media  specialty  such 
as:  newspaper  or  magazine  design, 
advertising  art  direction,  corporate 
communication,  or  interactive  media. 
Master's  degree  required,  Ph.D.  pre¬ 
ferred.  College  teaching  experience 
preferred  with  the  ability  to  integrate 
technology  into  the  classroom.  Salary 
negotiable,  starts  August,  1995. 
Application  reviews  begin  November 
15.  Send  a  letter  of  interest,  resume, 
and  the  names  of  three  references  to: 
Kevin  G.  Barnhurst,  Search  Committee 
Chair,  S.l.  Newhouse  Schoal  of  Public 
Communications,  215  University  Place, 
Syracuse,  NY  13244-2100.  Syracuse 
University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


_ ART/EDfTORIAL _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST-  100,000  PM 
Michigan  daily  seeks  an  experienced 
editarial  artist  for  illustration,  info¬ 
graphics,  and  page  design.  Candidates 
must  be  adept  at  pagination  using 
Quark  and  know  Freehand  or 
Illustrator.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 
Michael  Robb,  Graphics  Editor,  The 
Flint  Journal,  200  E.  First  St.,  Flint,  Ml 
48502.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR  IN  NEW 
ORLEANS  -  The  Times-Picayune  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  proven  nxmoger  and  creative 
visual  journalist  to  lead  a  team  of  35 
editors,  photographers,  artists  and 
designers.  We're  a  paper  that  practices 
community  journalism  out  of  six  news 
bureaus  and  zones  twelve  color  news 
fronts  per  day  (A  and  B  sections)  plus 
weekly  supplements.  Yet  our  photo  staff 
has  also  travelled  to  Haiti,  Rwanda  and 
Bosnia  in  recent  months  and  we  travel 
with  the  Saints.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  know  how  to  weave  this  work 
into  our  breud-and-butter  daily  cov¬ 
erage  plus  provide  direction  to  the 
raphics  and  design  departments.  It's  a 
ig  job  in  a  great  news  town. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
wide  range  of  creative  and  managerial 
skills.  Collaboration,  not  control,  is  the 
watchword  here.  We  seek  a  teacher 
who  can  influence  by  persuasion,  not 
decree. 

We  have  recently  converted  all  our 
color  pages  ta  Quark  and  scan  all 
photos  in  a  digital  Photo  Lab.  We're 
also  looking  to  shift  the  layout,  design 
and  photo  editing  functions  to  some  of 
the  bureaus.  We're  pushing  the 
envelope  in  technology  to  get  our  kind 
of  paper  on  the  streets. 

The  Times-Picayune  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  and  we  actively 
encourage  women  and  minorities  to 
apply. 

Interested?  Please  send  a  resume  and 
portfolio  ta  Dan  Shea,  Executive  News 
Editor,  The  Times-Picayune,  3800 
Howard  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70140 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ART  DIREQOR 

SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

We  are  looking  for  a  graphic  designer 
experienced  in  business  publications. 
Must  have  full  ability  of  newspaper 
designing  and  also  find  best  way  to 
explain  caver  and  inside  stories  to 
readers  using  photos,  infographics, 
typography,  with  free  hand  illustration 
and  the  latest  technology.  Must  have 
creativity,  fresh  ideas  and  good  orga¬ 
nizational  and  leadership  skills. 
Spanish  communication  ability  a  plus. 
44,000  circulation  weekly  tabloid  with 
excellent  color  capability.  The  leading 
business  publication  in  the  Caribbean 
for  1 8  years.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
salary  history,  and  work  samples  to: 

Editar-in-Chief 
CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS 

PO  Box  6253 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  0091 4 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Bay  Area  newspaper  group,  led  by  the 
Oakbnd  Tribune,  seeks  a  graphic  artist 
to  join  its  design  team.  We  are  looking 
for  candidates  affering  skills  in  info¬ 
graphics,  illustration  and  page  design. 
Macintash  experience  in  Quark, 
Illustrator,  Photoshop,  etc.,  a  must. 
Send  a  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Chris  Campos,  Managing 
Editar,  Alameda  Newspaper  Group, 
4770  Willow  Road,  Pleasanton,  CA 
94588. 


GRAPHICS  DIREaOR 

Hardware,  software  and  peopleware. 
You  need  to  know  them  all.  You  also 
should  have  the  artistic  talents  ta  create 
a  dramatic  design  impact  for  a  group 
of  Boy  Area  newspapers  that  exc^  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  You  need  to 
be  a  team  player,  have  a  keen  sense 
for  detail  and  a  passion  lor  journalism. 
You  also  must  have  the  unique  talent  ta 
inspire  and  motivate  your  staff.  Our  five 
newspaper-group,  including  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  is  searching  for  a 
management  candidate  ta  lead  our  six- 
person  graphic  design  staff.  The  right 
candidate  will  hove  an  opportunity  to 
lead  the  group's  art  direction,  redesigns 
and  daily  infographic  production.  Our 
group  is  100%  paginated  on  a  Harris 
XP21  system.  Send  a  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Chris  Campos, 
MarKiging  Editar,  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group,  4770  Willow  Road,  Pleasanton, 
CA.  94588.  Phone:  510-416-4862. 


SENIOR  ARTIST:  A  highly  Mac- 
experienced  graphic  artist  and 
illustrator  is  sought  ta  lead  this  2-person 
art  department  at  The  Gainesville  Sun, 
a  mid-sized  daily  in  beautiful  Northern 
Florida.  Good  benefits.  Please  send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Jacki 
Levine,  The  Gainesville  Sun,  P.O.  Box 
147147,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32614-7147 

CAMERA  ROOM 

CAMERA  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 
This  working  department  managers 
position  is  responsible  for  the  complete 
operation  or  a  busy  newspaper/ 
commercial  camera  department.  Duties 
of  this  position  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  managing  em^oyees,  order¬ 
ing  supplies,  schrauTing  |obs  &  working 
hours,  scheduling  equipment  main¬ 
tenance,  help  devdop  budget,  marKige 
expenses,  working  with  customers  and 
other  department  manogers. 

This  printing  division  operates  Sunday 
night  through  Friday  morning  produc¬ 
ing  both  company  owned  and  external 
products.  With  the  growing  demand  for 
high  quality  process  color  printing  and 
one-stop  printing  services,  we  are  geo¬ 
graphically  placed  to  service  the  Balti¬ 
more,  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia 
markets. 

Any  one  applying  for  this  position 
should  possess  the lollowina  qualifica¬ 
tions:  A  high  degree  of  seir  nwtivation, 
good  people,  organizational  and  com¬ 
munication  skills.  The  ability  to  train 
others  and  an  attitude  of  hi^  quality. 
A  full  working  knowledge  ana  ability  of 
process  color  stripping,  B^  halftones, 
camera  operations,  and  plate  nraking  is 
required.  A  working  knowledge  of  the 
MAC  and  its  software  is  neecM.  Sub¬ 
mit  cover  letter,  including  salary  history 
to:  Michael  Allison,  Chesapeake  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  Elktan  Printing  Division, 
PO  Box  42^,  Elktan,  MD  21 W2  or  FAX 
to  410-398-4044. 


DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM 
BALL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Nominations  and  applications  for  the  first  Distinguished  Professorship  in 
the  Department  of  Journalism.  The  George  and  Frances  Ball  Distin¬ 
guished  Professor  will  have  strengths  in  news  and  current  news  systems 
and  be  a  student  of  emerging  technologies  to  process  and  deliver 
information. 

Applications  from  either  professional  or  academic  areas  are  sought. 
The  position  will  be  tailored  to  the  best  applicant's  area  of  expertise. 

If  a  professional  is  selected,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  assist  in 
curriculum  development,  assist  the  faculty  with  expertise  and 
futurist-focused  projects,  and  help  foster  relationships  with  the 
media  and  information-system  theorists  and  planners. 
If  from  an  academic  background,  the  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  research  the  emerging  technologies,  develop 
strategies  for  curriculum  innovations,  and  assist  the  department  in 
advancing  the  department's  abilities  to  prepare  its  graduates  for 
communications  work  into  the  next  century.  Academic  degrees  will  be  a 
consideration,  but  the  department  wishes  to  hire  the  strongest  applicant. 

The  appointment  will  be  for  a  period  of  one,  two  or  three  years,  with  a 
possible  renewal  option.  The  professor  will  teach  two  classes  per 
semester  and  will  work  with  the  department's  curriculum,  faculty,  and 
students  toward  preparing  graduates  for  emerging  information-focused 
jobs.  Summer  employment  is  possible. 

Ball  State's  accredited  journalism  program  has  884  students,  26  full-time 
faculty,  modern  facilities,  and  award-winning  publications  on  a 
campus  of  20,000  students.  The  campus  is  situated  in  the  residential 
community  of  Muncie,  a  city  of  80,000  with  a  low  cost  of  living  and 
diverse  cultural  opportunities,  located  approximately  50  miles 
northeast  of  Indianapolis. 

The  appointment  begins  August  1 9,  1 995.  Candidates  should  provide  a 
letter  of  application;  a  comply  resume;  names,  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers  of  at  least  three  references;  and  an  original  transcript  from  the 
highest  degree-granting  institution.  Review  of  applications  begins 
D«ember  1 ,  1 994,  and  continues  until  the  position  is  filled.  Applications 
should  be  sent  to  Marilyn  Weaver,  Chair  Distinguished 
Professor  Search  Committee,  Department  of  Journalism,  Ball  State 
University,  Muncie,  IN  47306,  FAX:  317-285-7997. 

Ball  State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer 
and  is  strongly  and  actively  committed  to  diversity  within  its  community. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

22,000  7-day  per  week,  mornings  Sat¬ 
urday,  Sunday,  needs  goal  oriented 
nranoger  to  grow  newspaper  to  poten¬ 
tial  30,000.  Good  pay  for  people 
oriented  manager  with  common  sense. 
Market  is  suburban,  rural  with  college 
town.  Zone  5.  Box  07108,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Proven  marketing  professional  needed 
to  join  management  team.  Must  have 
background  in  research,  retention  and 
promotion.  Will  direct  all  sales  pressure, 
supervise  staff  plus  oversee  single  copy. 
Must  be  able  to  analyze  retention  and 
sales  sources,  help  develop  company¬ 
wide  marketing  strategy  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  execute  the  plan  towards 
ochievement  of  circulation  goals.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  circulation  director 
ond  is  a  regular  member  of  the 
company's  marketing  group. 

Must  be  a  team  player,  hove  proven  con¬ 
sensus-building  skills  and  vision.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  preferred.  Candidates  must 
hc^  a  minimum  of  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  and  marketing.  Circula¬ 
tion  division  experience,  while  helpful, 
is  not  required. 

Please  send  resume,  references  and 
cover  letter  explaining  your  marketing 
philosophy  to: 

Tallahassee  Democrat 
Human  Resources  Department 
PO  Box  990 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers, 
Arizona  Pennysaver  and  the  Value 
Clipper  magazine  is  looking  for  a 
Home  Delivery  Manager  to  direct 
activities  of  four  zone  managers, 
increasing  home  delivery  circulation 
volume  by  developing,  implementing 
and  inspecting  programs  that  allow  for 
district  and  route  growth.  Must  be  ser¬ 
vice  oriented  and  have  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  several  alternative 
distribution  services.  The  right  person 
will  also  direct  activities  for  the  Sales 
Development  Specialist  position.  A  min¬ 
imum  of  five  years  of  home  delivery 
experience  required  with  district  and 
zone  management  preferred.  Hrs:  Mon- 
Fri,  Salary:  $DOE,  EOE,  M/F/V/D 
If  interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  120  W.  1st  Ave,  Mesa 
AZ  85210,  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/CD 


EARN  OVER  $50,000.  The  Port  Arthur 
News  will  have  an  agency  open  on 
November  first,  serving  about  5,000 
people  in  an  establishea  area  with  only 
52%  coveroge.  Great  seocoast  city  witn 
super  schools  and  low  cost  of  living. 
Super  chance  to  be  your  own  boss  and 
determine  your  own  earnings.  Resume 
to  Ken  Davis,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur, 
TX  77640,  or  call  (409)  985-5541 . 


Imagination  was  given  to  us  to 
compensate  for  what  we  are  not:  a 
sense  of  humor  was  given  to  us  to 
console  us  for  what  we  are. 

Mack  McGinnis 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

METRO  DISTRO  MANAGER 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Denver,  Colorado 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  is  looking 
for  tenacious,  customer  service-minded 
district  managers  to  provide  excellent 
daily  delivery  service  to  our  subscribers. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  car  allow¬ 
ance/mileage  reimbursement,  incen¬ 
tives,  and  an  excellent  benefit  package 
which  includes  medical/dental  plans, 
life/disability  plans,  401 K,  tuition 
assistance  and  generous  paid  vaca¬ 
tions. 

Ideal  candidates  will  hove  a  solid  track 
record  in  training  and  motivating  an 
i  ndependent  adult  work  force,  and  a  com- 
mitment  to  achieving  outstanding 
customer  service  goals.  PC  experience 
(MS-Word  &  MS-&cel)  is  desirable. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  Col¬ 
orado's  No.  1  newspaper,  please  send 
a  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Employee  Relations 
Office,  400  West  Colfax  Avenue, 
Denver,  CO  80204. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

DIREaOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

Animal  rights  group,  PETA,  Rockville, 
MD  with  affiliates  in  Europe,  seeks 
Director  to  manage  communications 
department.  Pre-publication  editing/ 
reviewing;  coordinating  production 
with  other  departments;  research  for 
media  opportunities  and  managing 
writers  group,  literary  department  and 
mailroom.  Requires  excellent  writing/ 
editing  skills,  supervisory  experience 
and  ability  to  deal  with  multiple  projects 
and  meet  deadlines.  Prefer  knowledge 
of  animal  rights  issues  and  publishing. 
Salary  30K  plus  excellent  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  with  cover  to 
PO  Box  42516,  Washington,  DC 
20015.  EOEM/F 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS, 
Texas  Annual  Conference,  United 
Methodist  Church.  Executive  level  posi¬ 
tion,  master's  degree  in  communica¬ 
tions  related  field  and  experience, 
management,  creativity,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  UMC.  Must  be  able  to 
relocate  to  Houston.  Deadline:  Novem¬ 
ber  1 1 .  Send  resumes  to  Dr.  Lamar 
Smith,  Provost,  5215  S.  Main,  Houston, 
Texas  77002. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITlis" 

MIDWEST  GROUP  (Zones  5  &  7)  is 
growing.  New  marketing  plans  for 
1995  will  create  several  new  openings 
throughout  our  group. 

At  this  time,  we  are  accepting  resumes 
from  talented,  experienced,  aggressive 
department  managers.  We  also 
welcome  applications  for  entry  level 
positions  in  news  and  advertising. 

Please  send  your  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  any  geographical  restrictions 
to  Box  07106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


COUNTRY  WORLD,  an  aggressive, 
growing  agricultural  weekly  newspaper 
is  seeking  an  experierKed  editor  for  our 
Central  Texas  operation.  Candidate 
should  have  a  degree  with  several 
years  experience  with  writing,  editing, 
layout  arid  page  design  using  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  Strong  knowledge  of  agriculture 
required.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  plus  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Jim  Butler,  Echo  Publishing 
Co,  Inc.,  PO  Box  598,  Sulphur  Springs, 
TX  75483. 


AGGRESSIVE  ASSIGNING  EDITOR. 
Strong  news  background  and  editing 
skills  required.  Knowledge  of  sports  is  a 
must,  but  experience  in  sports  is  not 
required.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Joe  DeSolvo,  Sports  Editor,  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Times-Union,  P.O.  Box  1949, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231 . 

We  Are  A  Drug  Free  Workplace 
EOE 


ALASKAN  WEEKLY  looking  for  general 
assignment  reporter  to  cover  bustling 
fishing  town  in  Southeast.  Reporter  will 
have  a  chance  to  cover  government, 
police,  courts,  the  fishing  industry  and 
environment,  as  well  as  write  features. 
Photography  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  six  clips  and  refererKes  to  Lori 
Thomson,  Petersburg  Pilot,  P.O.  Box 
930,  Petersburg,  AK  99833;  phone; 
(907)  772-9393. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  at  26,000 
AM.  If  your  reporting  is  impressive,  if 
you've  done  enough  editing  to  know 
that  your  passion  for  it  isn't  transitory,  if 
your  allegiance  is  to  readers  and  not  to 
habit,  if  you  are  creative,  demanding 
and  constructive,  and  if  you're  a  prob¬ 
lem-solver  on  your  way  up,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you.  Send  a  cover  letter 
describing  yourself,  a  resume, 
references  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Mike  Burboch,  editor,  Minot  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  1150,  Minot,  ND 
58702.  Don't  tarry,  because  our  need 
is  urgent,  and  if  hard  work,  cold  win¬ 
ters  and  a  big  challenge  frighten  you, 
don't  apply. 

ASSISTANT  HOME/DESIGN  EDITOR 
SOUTHERN  UVING  MAGAZINE 

We  need  a  strong  writer  with  at  least 
five  years  experience  covering  housing, 
design  and/or  architecture.  Creativity, 
professionalism  a  must.  Competitive 
salary;  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  five  nonreturnable  writing  samples 
to  Linda  Hallam,  Home  Editor,  Southern 
Living  Magazine,  PO  Box  523,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  AL  35209 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR:  Detail-oriented 
editor  to  work  with  experienced  staff  on 
aggressive  community  newspaper.  Cul- 
turally-diverse  growing  southwest  Kan¬ 
sas  community.  Resume,  clips  to  Carol 
Crupper,  Telegram,  Box  958,  Garden 
City,  KS  67846. 

COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER  needed  for 
45,000  circulation  daily.  Two  years 
experience  and  knowled^  of  pagina¬ 
tion  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
tearsheets  to  Tom  Morquardt,  The  Capi¬ 
tal,  PO  Box  911,  Annapolis,  MD 
21404. 


Aggressive,  experienced 
BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Your  clips  show  you  can  cultivate 
numerous  sources  quickly,  and  that  you 
often  break  Page  One  stories.  You  can 
explain  in  plain  terms  how  derivatives 
crippled  some  mutual  funds.  You  enjoy 
helping  younger  reporters.  You're  not 
afraid  to  submit  a  copy  of  your  most 
recent  performance  review.  We  offer  a 
progressive  newsroom  and  competitive 
sobry  and  benefits.  All  this  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  city  dotted  with  lakes.  Minimum  five 
years  covering  business.  No  calls. 
Respond  immediately  to  Thomas  P.  Lee, 
executive  editor,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl. 
54903 


BANNER-GRAPHIC,  an  award-winning 
six-day  daily  newspaper  in  Central 
Indiana,  is  seeking  a  sports  reporter 
that  can  also  do  hard  news.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  this  entry-level 
position  will  write  about  and  shoot 
pictures  of  high  school  and  small  col¬ 
lege  sports,  as  well  as  cover  community 
events.  There  is  also  opportunity  to 
cover  professional  sports.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples  to  Steve  Fields, 
Sports  Editor,  Banner-Graphic,  P.O. 
Box  509,  Greencastle,  IN  461 35 


BUSINESS  WRITER  wanted  to  cover  a 
market  dominated  by  citrus  and  service 
industries,  but  beginning  to  attract  light- 
industrial  and  small  high-tech  com¬ 
panies.  We  v«int  a  business  whiz  who 
can  ferret  out  stories,  cut  through 
jargon,  identify  trends  and  expbin  why 
the  local  economy  is  important  to 
readers.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Sheila 
Tuttle,  Press-Journal,  PO  Box  1 268, 
Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 


COPY  EDITOR  WANTED:  Aggressive 
and  accurate  professional  with  passion 
br  clear  editing  and  a  flair  for  headline 
writing.  Send  letter,  resume,  tearsheets 
to  Jim  Willis,  Managing  Editor,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald,  P.O.  Box  2553, 
Birmingham,  AL  35202 

COPY  EDITOR/DESIGNER 

Mid-sized  daily  with  a  reputation  for  vis¬ 
ual  excellence  needs  a  copy  editor  with 
strong  word  skills  and  the  ability  to 
design  both  news  and  feature  pages. 
We  are  moving  toward  a  Macintosh- 
based  pagination  system  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  high-energy  desk  person  who 
isn't  intimidated  by  new  technology. 
Quark  experience  a  plus.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Contact  Barry 
Locher,  Deputy  Managing  Editor,  The 
State  Journal-Register,  One  Copley 
Plaza,  Springfield,  IL  62705. 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER  sought  for 
small  nationally-recognized  Texas 
daily.  Candidates  must  hove  solid  edit¬ 
ing  skills  with  attention  to  details, 
imaginative  layout  abilities  on  news 
and  feature  pages,  and  strong  news 
judgement.  Writing  ability  is  a  must; 
general  computer  skills  are  very  helpful. 
A  minimum  of  two  years  experience  is 
required.  Send  resume  and  work  som- 
ples  to  Michael  Simmons,  The 
Pasadena  Citizen,  P.O.  Box  6192, 
Pasadena,  Texas,  77506. 

Those  people  who  are  uncomfortable 
in  themselves  are  disagreeable  to 
others. 

William  Hazlitt 
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TRADEWINDS 

the  English-language  international  shipping  newspaper, 
seeks  a  full-time 

COPY  EDITOR 

at  its  headquarters  office  in  Oslo,  Norway. 

TradeWinds  is  a  weekly  newspaper  published  by  tbe  owners  of  Norway's 
leading  financial  daily  to  aggressively  cover  tbe  international  shipping 
industry.  We  are  currently  in  a  growth  phase,  with  subscribers  in  more  than 
100  countries  and  a  network  of  correspondents  around  the  world.  The 
successful  candidate  must  be  fluent  in  English  with  strong  editing  skills  and 
solid  newspaper  experience.  Knowledge  of  the  shipping  industry  and 
familiarity  with  Macintosh  and  QuarkXPress  systems  preferred.  We  need 
a  qualified  journalist  who  can  work  with  us  on  the  desk  editing  copy,  writing 
headlines  and  captions  and  proofing  pages.  We  are  fully  paginated 
with  state-of-the-art  equipment,  and  thus  lay-out  and  page-making  skills 
are  a  plus.  We  can  offer  relocation  assistance,  an  attractive  compensation 
package,  travel  possibilities  and  a  friendly,  modem  newsroom  environment 
in  the  heart  of  Norway's  capital.  Final  employment  is  contingent  on 
clearance  from  immigration  authorities. 

Written  applications  are  requested  by  November  30.  Please  send  resumes 
and  samples  of  your  work  to: 

Nina  Berglund,  Deputy  Editor, 

TRADEWINDS 

PO  Box  1182  Sentrum  N-0107  Oslo  Norway 
Fax:  (47-22)  00-12-10 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FEATURES  NEEDED 

ILLYRIA,  the  Albonian-American  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  writers  and  photographers 
tor  its  English  section. 

Contact:  Charles  Caruso 
Illyria  Publishing 
2321  Hughes  Avenue 
Bronx,  NY  10458 
No  phone  calls. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  position  with  6  day 
daily  in  Zone  7  nnountain  setting.  News 
and  business  management  duties. 
Responsible  directly  to  publisher. 
Serious  candidates  with  solid  news  and 
advertising  experience  only.  Send 
resume  to  Box  071 15,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR 

Financial  magazine  seeks  experienced 
managing  editor  in  Financial  pub¬ 
lishing.  Fax  resume  to  KT  (212)  213- 
6382 

EDITOR 

National  publishing  compony  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  lA,  seeks  editor  (or  monthly 
publication.  3-5  years  experience 
required.  Background  in  soles  devel¬ 
opment  techniques  preferred.  Good 
organizational  and  communication 
skills  a  must.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 
071 1 8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-)-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

The  Hemet  News,  circulation  17,000,  7 
day  AM  newspaper  needs  editor  with 
strong  newsroom  experience.  Must  be  a 
team  builder,  trainer  and  motivator  for 
a  staff  of  10-I-.  Should  enjoy  community 
involvement  and  news  coverage  in  a 
100,000  population  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  market.  FAX  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  publisher  at  (909)  487- 
2250.  EOE.  Employment  subject  to 
drug  test. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1 31 3. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

The  Island  Packet,  a  1 5,000  circulation 
doily  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  seeks 
Executive  Editor.  Experienced  candi¬ 
dates  only.  Send  resume  including 
salary  history  and  requirements  to:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  PO  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head,  SC 
29938. 

Experienced,  energetic  SPORTS  BUSI¬ 
NESS  WRITERS/REPORTERS  needed 
(or  new  wire  service  specializing  in 
sports  business  news.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Fred  McMane,  1 5  Rosedole 
Ave,  Millbum,  NJ  07041 . 

FEATURES  WRITER/COPY  EDITOR 
sought  to  work  on  entertainment  mag 
ana  Feature  section  at  this  mid-sized 
Southern  daily  in  a  university  com¬ 
munity.  Box  071 26,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER. 
The  Savannah  News-Press  seeks  an 
experienced,  versatile  reporter  who 
produces  clear,  clean  copy  on 
deadline.  Job  includes  nights  and  one 
weekend  shift,  some  cops  coverage. 
We  value  diversity  and  welcome  minor¬ 
ity  applicants.  Resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Metro  Editor  Larry 
Peterson,  1 1 1  W.  Bay,  Savannah,  GA 

31401. _ 

FREELANCE  WRITERS-  Get  More  Leads 
Contact  more  publicists  using  our 
networking  newsletter.  For  free  informa¬ 
tion:  PRCONNEa,  Box  11600,  Glen¬ 
dale,  CA  91 226  (81 8)  547-4294. 

HARTE-HANKS  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  is  currently  seeking  an  editor  (or 
our  flagship  pualication  (34,000  daily, 
44,000  Sunday)  located  in  a  suburban 
market  west  of  Boston.  Qualifications 
include  5-t-  years  in  a  key  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  similar  sized  newspaper,  the 
ability  to  provide  strong  leadership  and 
direction,  a  proactive  and  results 
oriented  approach,  a  strong  newspaper 
sense  and  the  ability  to  best  serve  our 
readers  by  providing  a  compelling 
product  witfi  me  best  local  coverage. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  Please  send  resumes 
to:  Human  Resources  Department, 
Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers, 
33  New  York  Ave.,  Framingham,  MA 
01 701 .  No  phone  calls  please.  EOE. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  REPORTER:  Subs¬ 
tantial  experience  required  to  cover  the 
University  of  Florida  and  State  Univer¬ 
sity  System  for  The  Gainesville  Sun  in 
beautiful  Northern  Florida  (ranked  7th 
best  place  to  live  in  U.S.  by  Money 
magazine).  Good  benefits  in  this  NY 
Times  company.  Please  send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Jacki  Levine,  The 
Gainesville  Sun,  P.O.  Box  147147, 
Gainesville,  Fla.  32614-7147,  tele¬ 
phone  (904)  374-5040. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  based  in  Cam¬ 
bodia.  News  and  photo  editing,  page 
lanning,  story  selection,  layout,  and 
eadline  writing.  Apple  Pagennaker,  or 
Quark.  2  years  experience.  Salary 
negotiable.  Starts  November  15.  Con¬ 
tact  Michael  Hayes,  Publisher  and 
Editor-In-Chief,  Tel/fax  (855-23) 
26568,  PO  Box  12-1074,  Soi  Suan 
Phiu  PO,  Bangkok,  10121  Thailand. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Crain's  Cleveland  Business  seeks  a 
managing  editor  to  run  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  weekly  business 
newspaper.  Candidates  should  possess 
strong  editing  and  people  skills.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Editor 
Mark  Dodosh,  700  W.  St.  Clair  #310, 
Cleveland,  OH  44113 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Medium-sized,  independent  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  seeks  an  experienced  pro  to 
manage  our  editorial  team.  Challeng¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  opportunity  (or  a 
strong,  hands-on  leader.  Send  resume, 
including  sabry  history,  to  B.  J.  Frazier, 
Publisher,  The  Hour,  346  Main  Ave., 
Norwalk,  a  06851 

The  foolish  and  the  dead  alone  never 
change  their  opinion. 

James  Russell  Lowell 
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NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference 


HELP  WANTED 


1 1  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


EDITORIAL 


Northern  New  Jersey  business  letter 
seeks  college  graduate  for  full  time 
entry  level  reporting  position.  Work 
with  award-winning  editors.  The  right 
candidate  will  love  journalism,  hard 
work,  long  hours,  big  scoops.  Starting 
salary  $18-23k.  Send  cover  letter, 
transcript  and  3  recent  writing  samples 
to  PO  Box  1  39,  Ridgewood,  NJ 
07451-0139. 


METRO  EDITOR 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
per  (circ.  153,000  daily,  190,000 
Sunday)  located  in  the  fast-growing 
Central  CA  Valley,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  metro  editor  to  supervise 
and  lead  a  talented,  highly  dedicated 
staff  of  33  reporters  and  editors  to  the 
next  level  of  excellence.  We're  looking 
for  a  high-energy,  hands-on  editor  who 
believes  local  news  is  the  backbone  of 
the  newspaper  and  that  teamwork  and 
collaboration  is  the  key  to  motivation.  If 
you're  a  people  person,  on  idea 
person,  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  experience  on  metro  copy 
desk.  Competitive  salary  plus  excellent 
benefits  package.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter,  salary  history  and  references  by 
October  25  to:  THE  FRESNO  BEE,  H  R. 
Dept.,  1626  'E"  Street,  Fresno,  CA 
93786.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
Call  9am-5pm  PST  •  (800)  339-4345 


OPPORTUNITY 

for  a  hands-on  editor  with  excellent 
skills  in  designing,  content  editing, 
motivating  and  managing  the  news 
staff  af  a  Zone  5,  14,000  doily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  071 09,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  full-time,  to  write 
nxxithly  eight-page  newsletter  on  health 
care  capitation  and  contribute  to 
related  publications.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  in  health  care;  familiarity  with 
managed  care  reimbursement,  risk¬ 
contracting  a  plus.  Minimum  three 
years'  reporting  experience.  We  are  a 
nationally  prominent  publisher  of  health 
care  resources,  located  in  Reston,  VA. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples,  names 
of  references  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Editorial,  PO  Box  3604,  Reston,  VA 
22090.  EOE. 


REPORTERS:  Expanding  staff  creates 
openings  for  two  reporters,  one  to 
cover  regional  news,  the  other  business 
and  higher  education,  at  a  1 4,000 
newspaper.  Great  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  University  town  on  I- 
70  with  easy  access  to  Kansas  City  and 
Denver.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Gregory  Hailing,  managing  editor. 
Hoys  Doily  News,  Box  857,  Hoys,  KS, 
67601. 


RELIGION,  ETHICS  WRITER 

Religious  News  Service,  a  60-year-old 
international  enterprise  newly  acquired 
by  Newhouse  News  Service,  is  looking 
for  a  top-flight  journalist  to  join  our 
award-winning  staff  of  religion  and 
ethics  specialists.  Applicants  should 
hove  substantial  experience  covering  a 
broad  variety  of  topics  relatecT to 
religion,  ethics,  morality  and 
spirituality.  Knowledge  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olicism  a  plus.  Only  those  with  a  pro¬ 
ven  ability  to  procluce  brilliantly  con¬ 
ceived,  solidly  reported  and  engagingly 
written  enterprise  and  breaking-news 
stories  need  apply.  Successful  applicant 
will  join  a  news  service  that  counts 
among  its  clients  the  nation's  largest 
newspapers  (20  million  readers),  ABC 
World  News  Tonight,  NPR,  plus  the 
leading  religion  and  ethics  periodicals. 
The  applicant  will  join  a  collegial  small- 
group  environment  and  contribute  to 
RNS'  growth  plans,  including  an 
expanded  photo  service  and  on-line 
distribution.  Cover  letter,  resume, 
references  and  three  best  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Thomas  Billitteri,  News  Editor, 
RNS,  1101  Connecticut  Ave,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  2001 5. 


REPORTER  NEEDED.  Experienced 
person  or  recent  journalism  graduate. 
Allan  Evans,  Russell  (Kan.)  Daily  News, 
Russell,  KS  67665  (91 3)  483-21 1 8. 


REPORTERS 

Upward  mobility  creates  vacancies  on 
growing  seven-day  AM  in  scenic  West. 
We  need  entry-level  or  experienced 
reporters  to  cover  cops,  business,  edu¬ 
cation  beats.  Competitive  pay  and 
benefits,  terrific  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities.  Send  resume,  clips, 
reference  list  to  Clark  Walworth, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News, 
P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 
No  calls  please. 


Who  soys  government  has  to  be  bor¬ 
ing?  We  think  it  should  be  the  most 
exciting  beat  in  the  paper,  and  the 
reporter  we  hire  will  prove  it  week  in 
and  week  out.  The  winner  of  this  high- 
profile  beat  will  love  to  dig,  knows 
where  to  look,  understands  the 
legalities  of  libel  and  the  importance  of 
fairness  —  and  realizes  that  none  of 
those  things  makes  a  difference  unless 
the  story  is  written  in  a  way  that  makes 
readers  want  to  read  it.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  also  possess  a  fascination 
for,  and  extensive  knowledge  of, 
politics.  Our  44,000-circulation  seven 
day  AM  is  energetically  on  the  lookout 
for  diversity  but  will  hire  the  best  overall 
candidate  for  the  position.  Send 
resunte,  clips  and  a  one-page  statement 
of  why  you  fit  our  criteria,  to:  Terri 
Kuhle,  Human  Resources  Dept.,  Herald 
&  Review,  P.O.  Box  311,  Decatur,  IL 
62525. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SENIOR  COPY  EDITOR 
SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

The  Caribbean's  leading  business 
newspaper  for  the  past  18  years  seeks 
an  experienced  copy  editor,  a 
wordsmith  committed  to  accuracy  and 
teamwork.  We  ore  an  English- 
language  newspaper  with  a  top-notch 
staff  of  associate  editors  and  reporters; 
they  write  in  English  but  their  first  lan¬ 
guage  is  Spanish.  Strong  rewriting  skills 
required  in  an  inspired  style.  Headline 
writing  skills  necessary.  Minimum  five 
years  journalism/copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  an  award-winning 
weekly  tabloid,  circulation  44,000. 
Send  a  cover  letter  explaining  how  your 
skills  meet  our  needs,  with  references, 
salary  history  and  samples  of  your 
work.  Spanish  communications  capabil¬ 
ity  a  plus. 

Editor  in  chief 
CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS 
PO  Box  6253 
San  Juan,  PR  0091 4-6253 


SENIOR  REPORTER 

Boston-based  financial  services  trade 
publisher  seeks  a  senior  reporter.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  an 
intimate  knawledge  of  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  industry  -  mutual  funds,  banks, 
brokerage  firms,  insurance  and  pension 
market  --  as  well  as  proven  business 
reporting  and  writing  skills.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  reauire- 
ment  to  Box  ERP,  DALBAR  Publisning, 
Inc.,  260  Franklin  St.,  19th  Floor,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  02110. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  —  2/3  desk,  1/3  writing  for 
lively  46,000  daily.  Write  Edward 
Casey,  The  Capital,  PO  Box  91  1, 
Annapolis,  MD  21 404. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  for  the 
openings  for  a  business  writer  and  an 
experienced  reporter  not  only  will  work 
for  the  Louisiana  Press  Association's 
Newspaper  of  the  Year,  they  will  have 
the  apportunity  to  live  in  the  heart  of 
Cajun  Country.  We're  a  15,000  daily- 
PM,  Mon.-Fri.,  AM  Sat-Sun.  Minimum 
of  two  years  experience  required.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  references 
to  Ted  Truby,  Editor,  The  Daily  Iberian, 
P.O.  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562, 
or  call  318  365-6773,  after  11  a.m. 
CST. 


THE  TRIBUNE  CHRONICLE,  a  40,000 
circulation  daily  in  northeast  Ohio, 
seeks  an  experienced  copy  editor  with 
a  talent  for  concise  editing  and  sharp 
headline  writing.  Undying  devotion  to 
deadline  a  must;  layout  skills  a  plus. 
Pay  in  the  $25,000  to  $30,000  range, 
depending  on  skill  and  experience. 
Send  resume  by  Oct.  25  to  Executive 
editor  Susan  Jessup  Svihlik,  Tribune 
Chronicle,  240  Franklin  St.  SE,  War¬ 
ren,  OH  44482. 


WRITER 

Experienced  writer  wanted  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  major  &  minor  religions.  Send 
resume  &  info,  to  Box  071 28,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  6-day  Arizona 
daily.  Wide  range  of  assignments. 
Color  and  Electronic  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer  Jr.,  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
1 5002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230. 

PRESSROOM 

HEAD  PRESSPERSON  needed  for  tri¬ 
weekly  Eastern  Kentucky  Newspaper 
with  7  unit  Goss  Community.  Must  have 
experience  with  process  color.  We  are 
an  aggressive  company  looking  for  on 
individual  with  the  experience  and 
maturity  to  lead  others.  Excellent  pay, 
bonus  arrangements  and  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  copies  of  your 
work  to: 

Appalachian  News-Express 
Attn:  Todd  Rainvrater 
P.O.  Box  802 
Pikeville,KY  41502 


PRESS  ROOM  MANAGER  -  Press  and 
management  experience  a  must.  Com¬ 
pensation  is  competitive.  Zone  6  -  Box 
071 25,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  PHAROS-TRIBUNE  is  seeking  an 
experienced  press  operator  for  a  10 
unit  Goss  Community  press.  This  person 
must  have  at  least  5  years  experience. 
Benefits  include  vacation,  health  and 
medical  insurance,  paid  holidays, 
personal  and  sick  days.  Hourly  wage 
up  to  $10.15  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Pharos-Tribune 
c/o  Randy  Houle 
P.O.  Box  210 
Logansport,  IN  46947 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

The  Repository  is  looking  for  the  right 
person  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation  of  new 
systems.  Candidates  will  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  Macintosh 
hardware,  QuarkXPress,  Photoshop, 
and  Lotus  123.  Experience  in  pro¬ 
gramming  in  a  newspaper  environment 
is  a  must.  Knowledge  of  Networking, 
Unix,  the  Crosfield  2400  System  and 
Tegra  Imagesetters  is  a  definite  asset. 
Come  and  grow  in  a  state  of  the  art 
newspaper  printing  aperation  in  a 
recently  renovated  building  located  in 
Northeast  Ohio,  with  a  low  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  good  schools  and  a  friendly  com¬ 
munity.  Send  your  resume  to  Dan  M. 
Ferrier,  Director  of  Operations,  The 
Repository,  500  Market  Avenue  South, 
Canton,  OH  44702,  Phone:  (216)  454- 
5611,  Ext.  471. 

SALES 

CIRCOM  is  a  professional  marketing 
organization  affiliated  with  a  successful 
big  city  newspaper.  We  are  presently 
seeking  the  services  of  experienced  tel¬ 
ephone  sales  or  door  sales  operatians 
to  join  our  marketing  team.  If  you  have 
a  proven  sales  record,  and  want  to 
grow  along  with  a  growing  company, 
ive  us  a  call  at  (215)  331-8252  for 
etails  today. 


To  throw  away  an  honest  friend  is  to 
throw  your  life  away. 

Sophocles 


SPORTS 

Opening  for  writer/copy  editor  on  5- 
person  staff.  Experience  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  Springfield  News-Sun, 
c/o  Managing  Editor  Jack  Bianchi,  202 
N.  Limestone  St.,  Springfield,  OH 
45501. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 


WASHINGTON  FREELANCER  needed 
for  financial  industry  biweekly.  Cover 
government  agency,  trade  groups, 
related  Congressional  action,  conven¬ 
tions.  College  Newspaper  experience 
OK.  Modest  pay,  great  experience. 
Resume,  clips  to  Editor,  Credit  Union 
News,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10038. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Media  Specialist 
PR/Editorial 

Exciting  opportunity  infastpace 
hi^  tech  computer  environment 

We  seek  a  proven  professional  to  develop  and  execute  an 
aggressive,  proactive  media  pian  and  handle  daily  press 
inquiries  in  the  Dallas  area.  This  high  visibility  position  requires 
daily  interaction  vyith  company  executives  and  offers  significant 
opportunities  for  visibility  w/ithin  our  organization.  Your  qualifica¬ 
tions  must  include  a  degree  in  Journalism,  English,  Marketing  or 
a  related  field.  Additionally,  you  should  have  5-7  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  writer/  editor  on  a  daily  news  paper,  wire  service  or 
computer  industry  trade  publication,  focusing  on  independent 
channels  of  distribution;  or  as  a  media  relations  professional  for 
a  high  technology  company. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  outstanding  benefits  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  career  development.  For  immediate,  confidential  con¬ 
sideration,  forward  your  resume  and  salary  history  to:  P. 
Dabner,  1507  LBJ  Freeway,  1st  Floor,  Dallas,  TX  75234  or 
fax  to  (214)  280-6659.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  (212)  675^4380 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zorre  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

)  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3,40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday  s  issue. 

*  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $96;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85:  14  to  26  times  $80: 27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name 


Company_ 

Address _ 

City _ 


State_ 
Zip _ 


Phone 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature_ 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # 


Exp. 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


Editor(??Pi]blisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

INNOVATIVE  publisher  seeks  new 
opportunity.  Excellent  track  record  in 
daily  and  weekly  group  operations. 
Box  071 30,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Award-winning  editorial  director,  17 
years  proven  leadership  and  creativity 
in  publications  management,  seeks  new 
challenge.  Expertise  includes  new 
product  development;  on-time,  on- 
budget  delivery;  global  marketing;  avia¬ 
tion,  medicine,  other;  print  and 
electronic.  Please  call  (202)  244-0873 
(leave  message). 

ADVERTISING 

SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Excellent  record.  Top  notch 
salesman  will  relocate.  John  (201)  991- 
5496. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER/Copy 
Editor  with  25  years  of  experience  and 
MBA  seeks  new  challenge.  Box  071 22, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  MANAGER  with  successful 
experience  selling  against  dominant 
dailies.  Seeks  a  newspaper  challenge. 
Will  relocate.  Bill  (714)  779-2338. 

CIRCULATION 

"COPY  EDITOR,  Sports  and/or  Entertain¬ 
ment.  Seasoned  pro.  Will  relocate. 
ROB.  (818)506-1872." 

PROFESSIONAL  WORDSMITH  making 
move  to  journalism.  Seeks  ambitious 
news  outfit  that  will  accept  talent 
without  pedigree.  Will  move  for  the 
right  one.  For  resume  and  clips,  call 
Rob,  312/278-8784. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulator  seeks  Distribu¬ 
tion  and  Sales  Franchise  on  Long 
Island.  Post  Office  Box  474,  Holbrook, 
NY  11741. 

COLUMNIST 

SOLID  PERFORMER  at  all  positions 
seeks  spot  on  management  team  of 
small-to-medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  2, 
3,  or  4.  Award-winning  reporter, 
editorial  writer,  managed  reporters  for 
5  1/2  years,  supervised  complete 
redesign  at  small  daily.  Call  Mark  at 
(606)  277-7757. 

FILM  CRITIC  with  experience  in  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  print  seeks  stable  job 
with  paper.  Looking  to  become  a  popu¬ 
lar  element  in  your  entertainment  sec¬ 
tion  and  your  community.  Degrees  in 
journalism  and  film.  Prefer  Zones  7-9, 
will  consider  any  area,  any  offer. 
Brandon  (916)852-1210 

TALENTED,  DEDICATED,  energetic  and 
objective  media  professional  (37)  with 
17  year's  experience  seeks  editorial/ 
production  position.  Previous  positions: 
newspaper  editor,  production  and 
design  editor,  night  editor,  deputy  news 
editor,  London  correspondent,  senior 
journalist.  Resume,  clips,  references,  etc 
available  an  request.  Contact  Robin 
Larsen  at  fax  -t-  27  1  1  886-0681 , 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

UPBEAT,  talented,  versatile  writer,  1 2 
years  experience  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  seeks  new  assignments 
and  a  cnance  to  odd  sparkle  to  your 
publication.  Architecture/construction, 
business,  travel,  executive  profile, 
health  and  medicine,  careers,  nutrition, 
more.  Willing  to  travel.  Margo,  (818) 
242-9205. 

EDITORIAL 

APSE  AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS 
page  designer  seeks  new  challenge.  Fif¬ 
teen-year  veteran,  experienced  in 
Quark.  Call  (615)  966-6515. 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter  with  3 
years  experience  at  dailies  wants  to 
moke  it  in  New  York  City  with  daily 
paper  or  magazine.  Education  writing 
is  my  forte,  but  I'm  versatile.  My  clips 
will  convince  you  I'm  smart,  creative 
and  thorough,  and  my  references  will 
hopefully  add  that  I'm  more  modest 
than  1  must  seem  here.  I'm  willing  to 
pay  my  dues  to  make  it,  (212)  684- 
2264. 

AWARD-WINNING  31 -year-old  bil¬ 
ingual  journalist  with  10  years  of 
newspaper/magazine  feature  writing 
experience  seeks  gig  in  New  York,  CaF 
ifornia  or  Europe.  Bored  with  Zone  5 
job.  Box  071 27,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

SERVICE  JOURNALIST-BUSINESS 
PROFILES/ADEPT  PHOTOGRAPHER 
BOB  (71 8)  461  -5622,  CAN  TRAVEL. 

TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

BUSINESS  JOURNAUST,  most  recently 
based  in  Hong  Kong,  seeks  position  in 
Chicago.  Eight  years  of  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Mark  (312)  525-6038. 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 

It’s  A  Classified  Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
E&P  Classified  Advertising  Department  with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  Ado  not  want  the 
reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your 
list,  We’ll  discard  your  reply. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  James  Raia 

BARBARA  SCHOENER: 

A  RUNNER  (NOT  JOGGER) 


IN  THE  MONTHS  since  the  death  of 

Barbara  Schoener,  one  aspect  of  the 
horrifying  tragedy  remains  particularly 
bothersome.  As  the  incident  continues 
to  trigger  emotional  outpourings,  with 
various  animal  rights,  hunters  and  at¬ 
torneys  stating  their  causes,  why  is  the 
media  continuing  to  write  and  broad¬ 
cast  reports  about  the  woman  jogger 
who  was  killed  by  a  mountain  lion? 

Although  1  never  met  Schoener,  by 
all  accounts  she  was  a  runner,  not  a 
jogger.  She  often  ran  10  miles  a  day. 
She  ran  the  16-mile  trail  course  on 
which  she  was  killed  nearly  every 
weekend.  Six  weeks  before  her  death 
last  April  she  ran  and  completed  the 
Cool  Canyon  Crawl,  the  country’s 
largest  50-kilometer  (31-mile)  event, 
which  was  held  near  her  Northern 
California  home. 

Still,  almost  all  of  the  dozens  of  ac¬ 
counts  I’ve  read  or  listened  to  refer  to 
Schoener  as  a  jogger.  The  Associated 
Press  uses  the  words  jogger  and  runner 
interchangeably.  The  Sacramento  Bee 
and  New  York  Times  also  use  both 

Raia  is  a  journalist,  syndicated  running 
columnist  and  long'distance  runner  in 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
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Ad  News  Is  Australia’s  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
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words,  but  most  often  use  “jogger”  in 
headlines.  Northern  California  televi¬ 
sion  stations  and  CNN  also  prefer  to 
call  Schoener  a  jogger. 

Perhaps  it’s  simply  a  case  of  igno¬ 
rance  or  jealously.  Media  people  who 
are  not  athletic  tend  to  make  light  or 
make  fun  of  those  who  enjoy  fitness. 
Therefore,  calling  Schoener  a  jogger 


becomes  an  easy  put  down. 

Despite  the  Bee’s  approach.  Art 
Nauman,  the  newspaper’s  ombudsman, 
and  Kent  Pollock,  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  both  feel  Schoener  should 
be  referred  to  as  a  runner. 

“Considering  the  distances  she  did, 
she  should  be  called  a  runner,”  said 
Pollock.  “But  we’re  human;  we  made  a 
mistake.” 

Nauman  concurred  and  commented: 
“I  know  what  jogging  is;  1  used  to  jog. 
Schoener  was  a  runner.” 

Perhaps  as  a  long-distance  runner, 
I’m  even  more  sensitive  to  the  issue. 
And  also  realize  that  considering  the 
ordeal  Schoener’s  family  must  be  suf¬ 
fering  through,  such  squabbling  may 
seem  trivial  and  insensitive. 

Still,  several  of  Schoener’s  friends 
are  upset  with  the  jogger  references, 
too. 

“Every  time  I  read  jogger  in  a  head¬ 
line  or  hear  it  on  TV,  it  bothers  me,” 
one  of  Schoener’s  close  friends  said. 
“It’s  a  small  thing,  really,  considering 
what  happened.  But  still  I  don’t  like  it.” 

Personally,  as  a  middle-of-the  pack 
marathon  and  ultra- marathon  runner, 
I  don’t  like  being  called  a  jogger,  just  as 
I  am  sure  many  psychiatrists  don’t  ap¬ 
preciate  being  called  “shrinks”  and 


many  public  relations  specialists  don’t 
enjoy  being  called  “flaks.” 

According  to  Webster’s  New  Colle¬ 
giate  Dictionary,  jogging  is  “to  go  at  a 
slow,  leisurely,  or  monotonous  pace”  or 
“to  ride  or  run  at  a  slow  trot.”  Running 
is  defined  as  “to  go  steadily  by  spring¬ 
ing  steps  so  that  both  feet  leave  the 
ground  for  an  instant  in  each  step.” 


Running  is  also  defined  as  “a  quick¬ 
ened  gallop.” 

Jennifer  Kerr,  one  of  several  AP  re¬ 
porters  in  the  Sacramento  bureau  who 
filed  national  stories  on  the  tragedy, 
disagrees. 

“The  two  words  are  synonymous,  re¬ 
ally,”  said  Kerr.  “But  if  you’re  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  race  then  ‘jogging’  gives  the 
public  a  more  descriptive  idea  of  what 
she  was  doing.  If  you  say  ‘running’  and 
the  person  wasn’t  in  a  sporting  event  at 
the  time,  people  might  say  ‘running 
from  what?”’ 

Although  I  have  never  in  the  more 
than  a  decade  as  a  runner  heard  any¬ 
one  describe  the  sport  in  dictionary 
terms,  those  involved  with  the  sport  do 
make  distinctions. 

One  seemingly  outdated  standard 
defines  running  as  a  faster  than  an 
eight-minute  per  mile  pace  and  jog¬ 
ging,  obviously,  as  a  slower  than  an 
eight-minute  pace.  This  theory  makes 
little  sense,  particularly  in  mountain¬ 
ous  trail  running  in  which  an  eight- 
minute  pace  can  be  considered  quite 
fast. 

A  more  appropriate  distinction  be¬ 
tween  jogging  and  running  was  ex- 


Media  people  who  are  not  athletic  tend  to 
make  light  or  make  fun  of  those  who  enjoy 
fitness.  Therefore,  calling  Schoener  a 
jogger  becomes  an  easy  put  down. 
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The  Media  Alliances  Conlerence 


November  1 

Introduction  and  Market  Overview 
John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 

Fred  Larson,  Vice  President  &  General  Manager,  New  Business  Ventures,  Prodigy  Services 
Ferdinand  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Keynote: 

Jeffrey  Killeen,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Telesis/Times 
(A  Joint  Venture  of  fhe  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Pacific  Telesis  Elecfronic 
Publishing  Services) 

Expert  Industry  Perspectives:  Can  companies  put  aside  their 
individual  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the  alliance? 

Christopher  Dixon,  Media  Analyst,  Paine  Webber 

Scott  Donaton,  Editor,  Interactive  Media  &  Marketing,  Advertising  Age 

Mark  Fitzgerald,  Midwest  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Andy  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Info  on  the  Go:  Have  Alliances,  Will  Travel 
Stan  Brannan,  President,  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Dr.  Scott  Lewis,  President  and  CEO,  The  Fourth  Communications  Network,  Inc. 

Phillip  Wolf,  Chairman,  Independent  Travel  Technology  Association 

November  2 

Keynote: 

Ross  Glatzer,  President.  Prodigy  Services  Company 

The  View  from  The  Daily  Planet:  Can  alliances  help  protect 
the  local  franchise? 

Jack  Butcher,  Publisher.  The  Tampa  Tribune 
Joe  Hladky,  President  &  Publisher,  Gazette  Co. 

Fredrick  G.  Manuel,  Publisher.  Heritage  Newspapers 

Michael  Silver,  Vice  President/Editorial  &  Development.  Tribune  Media  Services 

Marsha  A.  Stoltman,  General  Manager.  Interactive  Newspapers.  Inc. 


There's  No  Place  Like  Home:  Are  there  dollars  in  the  den  or 
just  change  under  the  cushions? 

Ted  Leonsis,  President,  America  Online  Services  Company 
Gerritt  Schipper,  President,  Philips  Home  Services  International 
Steve  Tomlin,  Vice  President/General  Manager,  Interactive  Services,  QVC 
Bob  Townsend,  President.  Bell  Atlantic  Interactive  Multimedia  Services 

The  Workplace  Desktop:  Will  new  technologies  force 
alliances? 

David  Brown,  Chairman.  Telescan.  Inc. 

Peggy  Lanier,  General  Manager.  MediaShare 

Barry  Schwartz,  General  Manager.  Information  Services.  BellCore 

Robert  Lippincott,  Vice  President  Content  &  Publishing  Services.  Ziff-Davis  Interactive 

Ca.se  Studies:  Are  these  new  ventures  models  for  success? 

Fred  Larson,  Vice  President  &  General  Manager,  New  Business  Ventures.  Prodigy 
Chip  Perry,  Vice  President  New  Business  Development,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Tom  Thompson,  Manager.  US  WEST  MRG 

Gaylord  Whiting,  Vice  President.  Finance  &  Strategic  Planning.  Rocky  Mountain  News 

November  3 

Keynote: 

James  N.  Rosse,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Freedom  Communicafions.  Inc. 

Yellow  Pages:  How  will  alliances  create  new  products  to 
regenerate  double-digit  growth? 

Robert  C.  Graham,  President.  Bell  Atlantic  Directory  Services 
James  C.  Logan,  Jr.,  President.  Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Association 
Earl  B.  Mix,  Jr.,  President/Chairman  of  the  Board,  Centennial  Media  Corp 
Matthew  J.  Stover,  President  and  CEO,  NYNEX  Information  Resources  Company 
James  A.  D'Arcangelo,  General  Manager.  Yellow  Pages  Services.  Kelsey  Group 

Entertainment:  Will  this  be  the  “Show  of  Shows”  for  alliances? 
Jonathan  Bulkeiey,  General  Manager  -  Media  &  Entertainment.  America  Online 
Thomas  B.  McGrath,  Executive  Vice  President,  Viacom  Entertainment  Group 
Curtis  Viebranz,  President,  Time  Inc.  Multimedia 
Mark  Walsh,  President.  GEnie 


The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $895. 

To  register  call  Natalie  Kaye,  609-921-7200.  Or  Fax  609-921-2112. 
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When  this  year’s  l>est 
in  the  West  judging 
as  eomplete,  1  he 
Spokesman- Review 
had  W4.^n  more  aw  ards 
titan  any  paper, 
ineIndiiTu,  some  of 
Ameriea’s  laru,est  and 
best.  In  addition.  The 
Spi  ikesman  -  Rev  iew 
won  the  1994  SPI 
general  exeellenee 
aw  ard  for  Raeifie 
Northwest  newspapers, 
indieating  our 
reporting, 
photography  and 
graplties  stack  up  well 
against  new  spapers  in 
Portland,  Seattle  and 
throughout  the  region. 

P>ut  the  real  news 
isn’t  our  show  ing  in 
Contests.  It’s  our  effort 
to  shape  The 
Sp(  tkestnan  -  Review 
into  an  industry  model 
for  the  2  1st  century. 

That’s  vv  hy  we 
sponsored  two  Pi/./.a 
P.apers  experiments  in 
w  hich  readers  hosted 
backvard  pi//.a  parties 
-  on  us  --  to  discuss 
kev"  issues  facing  our 
region  with  their 
neighbors. 

That’s  why  we’ve 
replaced  the  traditional 
job  of  editorial  page 
editor  with  two 
interactive  editors  w  ho 
are  dedicated  to 
bringing  other  voices 
from  our  eommunity 
into  our  editorial 
pages.  a 

That’s  vv  hv  we’re 
covering  new  beats  -- 
fixxm  demographics, 
technology  and  w  ater 
to  ethics,  values  and 
religion. 

Pleased  as  we  are  to 
w  in  aceolades  in 
journalism 

competition,  we  know 
the  most  important 
votes  of  confidence 
come  from  our  readers. 
Tor  them,  we  will 
continue  working 
diligently  to  ensure 
they  receive  a  paper 
that’s  trulv  best  in  the 
West  everv  dav. 
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